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OVERSIGHT HEARING ON EDUCATION REFORM 
AND AMERICAN BUSINESS AND THE IMPLE- 
MENTATION OF THE HAWKINS-STAFFORD 
AMENDMENTS OF 1988 



TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 1990 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, 

AND Vocational Education, 
CoMMirrEE ON Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:30 a.m,, in Room 
2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon, Augustus F. Hawkins 
(Chairman] presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Hawkins, Goodling, Gunder- 
son, and Smith. 

Staff present: June L. Harris, legislative specialist; Diane StarV 
legislative specialist; Christina Lyndrup, staff assistant; and Aiay 
Lozupone, staff assistant. 

Chairman Hawkins. The Subcommittee on Elementary. Second- 
ary, and Vocational Education is called to order this morning. 

We have invited a number of individuals from the business com- 
munity to testify. The purpose of the hearing today is part of the 
oversight responsibility of the committee, and we, in effect, are 
trying to sum up some of the matters that we have taken up this 
year and look forward to the next year* 

The Chair has no statement to enter into the record at this time. 
However, I would like to commend the cooperation that we have 
had from the business community. 

I had the opportunity to read a recent publication that was de- 
veloped by the National Alliance of Business. Some of you may rec- 
ognize it, the Business Roundtable Participation Guide: A Primer 
for Business on Education. 

I don't know, Mr. Goodling, whether you have had an opportuni- 
ty to read it. 

Mr. GooDUNG. No, I have not. 

Chairman Hawkins. But I certainly want to urge all who 
haven't to read it and to certainly make it available to the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee* I think it not only involves a direct mes- 
sage to the business community, but I think it also su as up very 
well the efforts of this committee to gain responsibility in Ameri- 
can education and to forge ahead. 

(1) 
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On just a personal note, it has always been somewhat difficult 
for me to understand why evervone is so critical of the schools, and 
that stretches all the way from the top Federal officials to people 
at the local community level. Everybody talks about how stagnant 
education is, using the word referred to by Mr Cavazos in a recent 
statement, and yet we have tried to build into the structure strong 
accoimtability for results, and actually in the 1988 act to which we 
will refer many times today, accountability for results, specific re- 
sults at the state, the local and even at the student level. So it just 
seems that there is plenty of room for some type of slippage from 
the point that we talk about education and how we practice educa- 
tion in many ways. 

One statement from the primer for business on education that I 
thought was highly remarkable, among others, is that in the intro- 
duction this statement is made that the methods to ensure that all 
children learn do not need to be discovered or invented; they are 
known. So it seems to me we have knowledge of i^'hat to do. We 
have the necessity to do something, but to show hew the account- 
ability that we have tried to develop just doesn't sef m to get imple- 
mented, and I have heard many individuals who say that they are 
willing to support the public educational system but they want to 
see results, and we agree with them. 

So we thought we would take a new tact today and ask business 
people what they think because they have, as this primer indicates, 
not only a strong responsibility but a desire to see results, and I 
think in many ways they have recommended some specific steps 
that need to be taken. So we certainly look forward to their testi- 
mony* 

Mr* Goodling, maybe you have a statement at this time. 
Mr. GOODUNG, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Only to say that I have been telling educators, in the last couple 
years, that business is out in front, not they, in making the 
changes that are necessary in education. However, and that I am 
not telling them to get out in front of business, but to get out in 
front together. I think more of that is happening. And I look for- 
ward to still more. 

I recently met with my advisory group from back home, which 
includes PTA, educators, school board and business, et cetera. The 
business community was sajring, that they longed to get more pro- 
grams into the school system that are presently in business. One 
stressed, 'Tm sure we could teach algebra I in a half year rather 
than a full year, so I hope that together we can make the differ- 
ence.'' 

Educators usually say that business has a selfish interest. I say, I 
don't care what interest, let's just get the job done. So we will be 
interested to hear your testimony today. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, thaink you. 

This morning we will hear from the business community. This 
afternoon, beginning at two, we have invited the Department of 
Education to appear before the committee, and at the same time 
Mr. Gordon Ambach, representing the Chief State School Officers 
will tratify. So we expect to get three separate view points today 
and try to make them compatn>le. 
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With that, I would like to express our appreciation to the busi- 
ness persons who are appearing before us today, especially to Mr. 
William Kolberg, whom I contacted to suggest witnesses. We are 
pleased to have his appearance, and so in the order in which they 
have been listed, we will call, first, on Mr. Kolberg, president of the 
National Alliance of Business. 

Bill, it is a pleasure to have you before the committee again. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. KOLBERG. PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ALLIANCE OF BUSINESS 

Mr. Kolberg. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for the 
honor to be a part of what must be your last formal hearing day in 
your 26 years in this House, 26 years of superb service and 55 years 
of public service to the State of California and this republic. We 
are all in your debt. 

We deeply appreciate this opportunity to develop a record of dis- 
cussion with this subcommittee about what must be done to im- 
prove American education and what the business community can 
contribute, along with other stakeholders, to build an education 
system whose excellence is unmatched anywhere in the world. 

Our failing education system is contributing to the decline in our 
competitive position in the world economy and is, therefore, of na- 
tional economic concern. We recognize that the reasons for this de- 
cline in our competitiveness are complex, but there is a direct rela- 
tionship between the quality of public education and our economic 
well being. 

While education remains largely a state and local responsibility 
in this country, we are all beginning to see education issues in a 
national context and as a national problem. This national concern 
over education has led the National Alliance of Business to join in 
partnership with other national business organizations, some of 
whom are represented here this morning, Mr. Chairman, in a busi- 
ness coalition for education reform to work over the long haul with 
education and community leaders to help reverse declines in educa- 
tion quality and economic opportunity. 

For many years business organizations have sensed that there is 
a growing problem with the level of competencies in entry level 
workers* Now we know that the problem is real. The Alliance re- 
cently conducted a poll of human resource officers at the 1200 larg- 
est United States corporations and found that only 36 percent said 
that they were satisfied with the competency of new employees en- 
tering the work force and that both reading and math competency 
had slipped over the lait five years* 

Companies have been telling us that too many new employees 
need remedial training in basic reading and math skills, and conse- 
quently money is being diverted to remedial education and to basic 
training from more productive uses. 

The costs to business of an ill-prepared work force are staggering 
and afflict businesses wherever they turn. While many Americans 
focus rightly on our trade and budget deficits, we will, in fact, need 
to turn far greater attention to the education deficit if we are to 
resolve our domestic and international economic problems. 
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The industrialized nations who have become our key competitors 
around the world are those who long ago recognised the impor- 
tance of education for their economic well being. Their approach to 
developing work opportunities through hi^ skills and high expec- 
tations draws a sharp contrast to America s current approach* 

The situation was summarised in a recent renort entitled Ameri- 
ca's Choice, High Skills or Low Wages by the National Commission 
on the Skills of the American Work Force on which I was privi- 
leged to serve* 

We summarized the contrast between the United States and our 
international competitors as follows: They insist that virtually all 
of their students reach a high educational standard. We do not. 
They provide professionalized education to noncoUege-bound stu- 
dents to prepare them for their trades and to ease their school to 
work transition. We do not. They operate comprehensive labor 
market systems which combine training, labor market information, 
job search, and income maintenance for the unemployed. We do 
not* 

They support company-based training through general revenue 
or pav roll tax based financing achemes* We do not. They have na* 
tional consensus on the importance of moving to high productivity 
forms of work organization and building high wage economies, and 
we do not. 

Mr. Chairman, unless our Nation acts quickly, these failures in 
the way we educate and train our people will fundamentally 
change the way of life of every American* They will alter our 
standard of living, our ability to compete and our standing in the 
world. 

The recommendations of this commission provided, I think, a 
broad context for more detailed discussions about the various inter- 
governmental roles in education. The commission made five key 
recommendations. 

Number one, a new educational performance standard should be 
set for all students, to be met by age 16. This standard should be 
established nationally and benchmarked to the highest in the 
world. 

Number two, the states should take responsibility for assuring 
that virtually all students master this basic level of competencies. 
States with rederal assistance should create and fund alternative 
learning environments for those who cannot attain the basic certi- 
fication of competencies in our regular public schools. 

Three, a new comprehensive system of technical and skill train- 
ing for the noncollege*bound must be created to professionalize the 
skill endowments of the 70 percent of our workers who do not com- 
plete a bao^alaureate. 

Number four, employers and workers must become involved in 
life-Ion^ learning* An employee should be assessed and, if neces- 
sary, given incentives to invest in the continuous education and 
training of their workers so that the firm can move to high per- 
formance, total quality forms of production* 

Finally, number five, a system of employment and training 
boards should be established by Federal and state governments, to- 
gether with local leadership, patterned generally on private indus- 
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try councilB to oreanize and oversee the new school-to-work tranai* 
tion programs and the new training programs. 

Education and skill preparation for work is seen as a public-pri- 
vate endeavor among our competitors. In those countries, education 
is part of a national strategy that educates not only for citizenship 
but also for emplovment. 

The decade of the 1990s must become known in this country as 
the high skills decade where we move decisively as a society to up*^ 
grade and invest in our human resources. 

As our competitors have done, we must develop a national strate- 
gy to educate and train Americans to world-class standards. 

Mr. Chairman, over the last five years we at the Alliance have 
studied the business^ucation partnerships exemplified by the 
Boston Compact and have developed a mucn deeper understanding 
of education issues. Our experience In replicating the Boston Com- 
pact process in 12 other cities has deepened our respect for the dif- 
ficulties community leaden^ and particularly business leaders, face 
in pursuing systemic cliange. 

Based on our experience, we have taken time to stand back and 
reflect on what we learned, sought expert advise from education 

Erofessionals also seeking reform, and nave written numerous pub^ 
cations on the issues in education. 

We would be happ^ to make this available to the committee. 
Iliis year we established a center for excellence in education 
within the Alliance which gives us a long-term commitment, 
indeed a 10 year commitment to work on restructuring education. 

Five years ago, probably none of us would be here at this table 
talking about education. All of us, through our individual experi- 
ences, have increased our understanding of education issues, have 
realized the relationships of education deficits to our economic 
future, and are acting to assume a responsible role in helping to 
solve the problems. 

The work we do as national business organizations is designed to 
provide help to state and local organizations, i>articularly business 
organizations. We will continue to research, write and work togeth- 
er to provide information that can be used locally. 

Through continued demonstration projects in business education 
partnerships, we gain additional experience and can provide infor- 
mation and analysis to state and local leaders so that the lessons 
learned by each community are available to others. We see our- 
selves as a resource and a catalyst for change. 

Mr. Chairman, in your opening remarks you mentioned the Busi- 
ness Roundtable Participation Guide: A Primer for Business on 
Education. I have in my written testimony a summary of some of 
the things in that booklet, and I am sure that my colleague, Mr. 
Lurie, will also say a few words about it. 

I noticed that yours was well marked up both in the front and 
the back. We appreciate vour attention to the kinds of things that 
we write. That won't be the last publication that we do individually 
and together, but it is an example of the kind of thinking analysis, 
demonstration work tliat we intend to do over time. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to spend my last few minutes on the 
subject of national leadership and the Federal role in education 
reform. It seems to me that we are now at a juncture in our efforts 
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to reform education where we need to recognize that we must act 
as a nation on a national challenge. And yet the needed actions 
must primarily be taken by 50 atatee and 15,000 local districts and 
ultimately in 83,000 school buildings. 

The Federal Government has historically had a relatively passive 
role in education and provides less than 10 percent of the funds for 
elementary and secondary education in this country. The chal- 
lenge, it seems to me, is to define a proactive national leadership 
role for the Federal Government without displacing or supplanting 
the traditional state and local responsibilities for education. It 
seems to us that we are at a very early stage of defining this new 
national leadership role for the Federal Government. 

Last year the President and the governors adopted national goals 
for education to be achieved by the year 2000. We strongly advocat- 
ed the setting of these goals and are committed to working toward 
the achievement of the goals. We are, frankly, disturbed that the 
National goals are not yet well understood and that their impor- 
tance has not been adequately communicated* There is still no sys- 
tematic and well understood plan for achieving the goals* 

It seems important to us to build careful strategies for their im- 
plementation and to monitor our progress against them. The Presi- 
dent and the governors should be supported in their efforts to es- 
tablish and institutionalize an oversight conmiittee on the goals, 
but we wonder if over time a relatively ad hoc arrangement will be 
such to provide an objective measure of progress on the goals and 
to provide enough information to tell the American people how we 
are doing. 

Now is not the time to be decisive over a mechanism for monitor- 
ing and communicating our progress towards the goals. However, 
Mr. Chairman, we need a clear national strategy for addressing 
education reform, and we are concerned that over time ad hoc in- 
stitutions not grounded in law may not be sufficient to provide the 
proactive national leadership that we believe is necessary. 

The Federal Government has a traditional and accepted role in 
supporting the data development efforts upon which new knowl- 
edge and innovation in education are basea. This traditional role, 
we believe, should be expanded in the 1990s as we search for new 
methods, develop new standards and new assessment mechanisms 
and otherwise work toward meeting our ambitious goals. 

What is needed is a much more strategic approach to informa- 
tion development and the use of data in relation to the National 
goals. Our concern over Federal control and Federal standards set^ 
ting has sometimes resulted in us searching for private funding to 
do what is really basic national developmental work. 

Instead, we should carefully but proactivelv develop the National- 
capacity to provide the knowledge and the basic data from which 
the entire educational system can draw* 

Early Childhood Development is a programmatic area in which 
the Federal leadership has had tremendous impact. It is the best 
example of tilling a gap in the traditional systems of mandatory 
education. 

It has had a direct impact on social skills, educational achieve- 
ment, and self-esteem* 
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We at the Alliance see investments in early childhood programs 
like Head Start as an important weapon in the fight against the 
problems of school dropouts, drug abuse, crime, and teenage preg- 
nancies, and it is for that reason that we are on record in support 
of full funding for Head Start* 

I would like to commend you, Mr. Chairman, for your leadership 
in enacting migor revisions to Head Start this year, which will 
move us substantially closer to providing more comprehensive serv- 
ices to all eligible youth who need them. 

Mr* Chairman, we also need to establish a framework for a na- 
tional examination system. 

We need to somehow restore confidence in a national level of stu* 
dent achievement. 

Bu3ines8 needs assurance that students have achieved a certain 
level of competency upon graduation, no matter where in the coun- 
try they went to school* 

Business has lost confidence that a high school diploma reflects 
actual skills rather than time in seat. 

In our commission report, which I mentioned earlier, we recom- 
mended a system of certifying a minimum standard level of 
achievement for all youth by age 16 or have them remain in school 
until that level is achieved. 

The establishment of a system of national standards, coupled 
with assessment, would ensure that every student leaves compulso- 
ry school with a demonstrated ability to read, write, compute and 
perform at world-class levels in general school subjects. 

Students should also have exhibited a capacity to learn, think, 
work effectively alone and in groups and in solving problems. 

To have nationally uniform expectations we will need a set of 
uniform national standards. 

The work being done by the National Goals Oversight Commit- 
tee, the Secretary of Labor's Commission on Achieving Necessary 
Skills, and the National Assessment for Educational Progress are 
important examples of the type of activities needed to develop such 
a system of standards. 

Mr. Chairman, America needs to develop a performance-based 
assessment system nationally that tests our students. 

Without this assessment system, business will continue in its 
lack of confidence in the skills and capabilitieE of our school gradu- 
ates* 

We need also to establish a school-to-work transition system* 

Various policy studies have focused recently on the failure of our 
society to provide school-to-work assistance to the m^yority of stu- 
dents who do not go on to college* 

America prepares only a tiny fraction of its non-coU^e-bound 
students for work, whereas other industrial nations have multi- 
year career educational programs that prepare students to operate 
at a professional level in the workplace. 

The enactment this year of the "Tech Prep*' or "Two-plus-Two" 
program in the vocational educational reauthorization bill is an im- 
portant step in this direction and may serve as a model for a more 
extensive system of occupational certification. 
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Finally, Mr. Chairman, we must insist on accountabUity. One 
critical level that the Federal Government has over its investment 
in education is to carefully structure and insist on accountability. 

This means not only fiscal accountability, but also accountability 
for solid results* 

The Chapter 1 accountability standards that you have author- 
ized. Mr. Ch^rman, are an example of what we need* 

In conclusion, this is a complex agenda for change. Despite what 
seems like insurmountable obstacles, a growing current of public 
opinion demands change in education. 

All Americans must play a part. We in business are preparing 
ourselves to play an important and long-term role in achieving sig- 
nificant chai^ and improvement. 

The education reform effort requires strong national leadership 
from the Federal Government in setting the vision and setting the 
goals and ensuring that all the stakeholders carry out their appro- 
priate roles. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of William H. Kolberg follows:] 
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WlU4Ali H. EOLBBRO 
ON BBKALF OF THB 
NATIONAL ALUAMCB OF BUflNBU 
BBFOBB THE 

SUBCOMMriTBB OH BLKMBNTAET, SBCOMDABT, AMD VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
COMif ITTEB ON EDUCATION AND LABOB 
U* 8. HOU8B OF BBPBE8BNTATIVB8 

**OVER8IGHT ON THE BU8INE88 PEBBFECnVB OF EDUCATION IN AMERICA** 

NOVEMBER SO, 1990 

It is a plrftiure to testify before thii Subcommittee during its deliberations on 
education reform issues as it looks to the new Congress and next stept in federal 
education policy. 

I am William H, Kolberg, President, of the National Alliance of BuMncsa. 

We deeply appreciate this opportunity to develop a record of discusaion with this 
Subcommittee about what must be done to improve American education and what the 
business community can contribute* along with-other itakeholders, to build ';n education 
system whose excellence is unmatched anywhere in the world. 

The fact that the individual business organizations represented here today, along 
with many others, have ma<*e a long term commitment to work on what have become 
"national" iwues of educational quality and achievement demonstrates the urgency that 
we attach to preparing people to take full advantage of life's opportunities in this 
society. 

Our failing education system is contributing to the decline in our competitive 
position in the world economy and is, therefore, of national economic concern. We 
recognise that the reasons for this decline in our competitiveness are complex, but there 
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is a direct reiationship between the quality of public education and our economic well- 
being. While education remains largely a state and local responsibility in this country, 
we are all beginning to see education issues in a national context and as a national 
prc'slem. 

This national concern over education has led the National Alliance of Business to 
join in partnership with other n{«tional business organizations, many of whom are 
represented here this n.orning, in a Busmess Coalition for Education Reform to work 
over the long haul with education and community leaders to help reverse declines in 
educa*ion quality and economic opportunity* (The Business Coalition for Education 
Reform includes American Business Conference, Black Business Council, The Business 
Roundtable, Business-Higher Education Forum, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
btates. Committee for Economic Development, The Conference Boardt National Alliance 
of Business, National Association of Manufacturrrs, and the U.S. Hispanic Chamber of 
Commerce). 

This hearing is timely, because all of us share a desire for decisive action. 1 
believe that there are appropriate roles for business leaders to work closely with the 
f iernl govprnment in pxerrising national leftdership ap work in partnership with state 
and local officials to restructure and improve the way we educate our youth. This 
hearing is an important step in discussing those roles. 

The Deepening Crisis 

For many year* business organizations have sensed that there is a jfrowing problem 
with the level of competencies in entry level workers. Now we know from research data, 
surveys, and individual companies that the problem is reaU The Alliance recently 
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conducted a poll of human resource officers at the 1200 largest U.S. corporations and 
found that only 36 percent said they were satisfied with the competency of new 
employees entering the workforce, and that both reading and math competencies had 
slipped over the past 5 years. Companies have been teUing us that too many new 
employees need i-emedial training in basic reading and math skills and that they are not 
trained in many of the skills needed by manufacturers. Consequently, money is being 
diverted to remedial education and to basic training from more productive uses, such as 
research and development. 

Until recently in our history, individuals who did not graduate from high school 
could still find jobs and lead productive lives. This is no longer the case. Escalating 
workplace demands have totally changi*'! the environment* The skill requirements 
needed for work have become more complicated. 

Couple this with a slower population growth that r'>duce9 the labor supply, and 
employers must reach deeper into the worker pool to those who are less well educated. 
Unfortunately, employers are forced to settle for these less well educated workers when 
what they need are workers with higher skill levels, who can adapt to constant change, 
and can reason and communicate. The costs to business of on ill-prepared workforce are 
staggering and afflict businesses wherever they turn. 

These factors affect our competitive position* While many Americans focus on our 
trade and budget deficits, we will in fact need to turn far greater attention to the 
education deficit if we are to resolve our domestic and international economic problems. 

The industrialized nations who have become our key competitors around the world 
are those who long ago recognized the importance of education for their economic well- 
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being. They each have adopted a national policy and practice for a systematic transition 
from school to work for all youth, and» with a high level of education skills in their 
workers, each has been able to organize work more efficiently with greater productivity 
by cultivating higher skil's in front line workers. Their approaches to developing work 
opportunities through high skills and high expectations draws a sharp contrast to 
America's current approach. This situation was summarized in a recent report 
"Amtric&a Choice: HigTi Skills or Low Wag^^ by the National Commission on the Skills 
of the American Workforce, on which I was privileged to serve. We summarized the 
contrast between the United States and our international competitors as follows: 



• They insist that virtually all of their students reach a high tJucational 
standard. We do not. 

• Thty provide "professionalized** education to non-college bound students to 
prepare them for their trades and to ease their school-to-work transition. 
We do not* 

• They operate comprehensive labor market systems which combines 
trflining, labor market information, job s<»arnh, and income maintenance for 
the unemployed. We do not. 

• They support company bh^ed training through general revenue or payroll 
tax based financing schemes. We do not, 

• They have national consensus nn the importance of moving to high 
productivity forms of work organization and building high wage economies. 
We do not. 
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When education is viewed in the context of International competitivenew, other 
nations educate their youth up to aye 16 better than we do* As the Commission report 
stated, our approaches have served us well in the past. They will not serve us well in the 
future. Unless our nation acts quickly, these failures will fundamentally change the way 
of life of every American, They will alter our standard of living, our ability to compete, 
and our standing in the world. This is not hyperbole; this is fact. 

The recommendations of the Commission, if implemented, would have a direct 
impact on restructuring education and they provide a broad context for more detailed 
discussions about the various intergovernmental roles in education. The Commission 
made five key recommendations. 

• A new educational performance standard should be set tor all students, to be 
met by age 16. This standard should be established nationally and 
benchmarked to the highest in the world. 

• The states should take responsibility for assuring that virtually all students 
master this basic level of competencies. States, with federal assistan**e, 
should create and fund alternative learning environments for those who 
canno. attain the basic certification of competencies in regular schools. 

• A new comprehensive system of technical ant* skill training for the non- 
college bound must be Created to "professionalize" the skili endowments of 
the 70% of our workers who do not complete a baccalaureate degree. 
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• Employers and workers must become involved in "life long learning" and 

employers should be assisted and, if necessary, given incentives to invest in 
the continuous education and training of their workers, so that the firm can 
move to **high performance,** "total quality" forms of production, 

e A system of employment and training boards should be established by federal 
and state governments, together with local leadershipt patterned generally on 
Private Industry Councils (PiCs), to organize and oversee the new schooNto- 
work transition programs and training systems we propose. 

When education is viewed broadly in the context of our economic competitiveness, 
it is easier to see the close connections between education and job training for youth, 
school-to-work transitions, and the relationship of education to performance in the 
workplace. Education and skill preparation for work is seen as a public/private endeavor 
among our competitors. In those countries education is part of a national strategy that 
educates not only for citizenship but also for employment. 

The decade of the 90*s must become known as the "high skills" decade where we 
move decisively as h society to upgrade and invest in our human resources. As our 
competitors have done» we must develop a national strategy to educate and train 
Americans to world-class standards. 

Growth of By aineas Interot in Education 

Over the last five years as we at the Alliance studied the business-education 
partnerships exemplified by the Boston Compact, we developed a much deeper 
understanding of education issues. Our experience in replicating the Compact tn 12 
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other cities deepened our respect for the difficulties community leaders* and particularly 
business leaders, face in pursuing systemic change. We have taken time to stand back 
and reflect on what we learned* sought expert advice 'rom education professionals also 
seeking reforms, and have written numerous publications on the issues in education and 
the potential roles for business involvement. (I would be happy to make copies of these 
publications available to the Committee*) 

This year we established a Center for Excellence in Education within the Alliance, 
making a long term commitment to work on restructuring issues. But the Alliance is one 
of a host of national, state* and local business organizations concerned about these 
issues. That is how we teamed together with other national business orgmnizations in the 
Business Coalition for Education Reform, Five years ago, probably none of us would be 
here talking atjout education. All of us, through our individual experiences* have 
increased our understanding of education issues, realized the relationships of education 
deficits to our economic future, and are acting to assume a responsible role in helping to 
solve the problems* 

Thoughts on the Buaineaa Role In Eduotton Reform 

We in the business community are among those in the eye of the storm. The only 
solution seems to be restructuring the way we manage and provide education in this 
nation. While it is the schools themselves that must change, we believe that business can 
and must help. We can no longer afford to tinker at the margins and wait for modest 
change. We are after genuine change in the ways education is delivered and organized. 

The work we do, as national business organizations, is designed to provide help to 
State and local organizations, particularly business organizations. We will continue to 
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mearch, write, and work together to provide information that can be used locally* 
Through continued demonstration projects in business-education partnerships* we gain 
additional experience and can provide information and analysis to State and local leaders 
so that the lessons learned by each community are available to others* We see ourselves 
as a resource and a catalyst for change. 

Last year, the Alliance, in cooperation with The Business Roundtable, developed a 
publication on the issues involved in education reform entitled *Th# BkiMn€M» Raundmti9 
Portia. ipotiort Guide: A Primmr for Buatnmon Bducotion.' I would like to briefly 
illustrate, for the record, some of the points made in that publication concerning the role 
of business in edu nation reform. 

• C ^ flL" t igp fll4i Idina . To affect resi change, business executives must join 
together with educators, including their unions* government officials, and 
state and community leaders, and institutionalize their work on education 
reform. To be successful, coalition members must work to build trust and 
common understanding about education issues, identify critical problems, 
establish goals, and develop a plan of action. Patience and a long time 
horizon arc critical for success in the difficult reform efforts which are 
undertaken. 

• iJoaradina Teachers and Education Prof sssionQls * Businesses, with their 
experience in human resource development, can lend important resources, 
whether staff time, advocacy, or funding to help recruit, retain, or retrain 
professional educators. Training experts from the private sector can be of 
enormous help to schools attempting to train their employees in group 
dynamics, decision making, and problem solving. Corporate managemtnt 
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trtininf manuals can bf adapt«d to the education environment. Busineuet 
can invite teachers into the workplace ao that they can tee the kinds of skills 
and knowledge their students need to succeed. Busineu people can lobby 
States to improve pay and working conditions to attract top notch talent to 
teaching and can develop attractive career ladder programs so that talented, 
well qualified people will remain in the teaching profession. 

CufTiculunX ' From the point of view of many educators, business involvement 
in curriculum change is one of the most controversial areas. Educators worry 
that business will advocate only job specific curricula as opposed to a 
broader, knowledge based approach. In today's world, t>usiness needs workers 
prepared to solve problems, think critically, and communicate, which meshes 
with the overall goals of educators. They can build trust around their 
common interest. Business can do much to convince the public that America 
must invest in modernizing its c^- culum and teaching approaches to reach 
all children by providing education in ways that can be made more apparently 
relevant to students. Business can add its support to efforts directed to 
creating new research and development centers focused on curriculum design, 
training, and assessment techniques as well as support research on how people 
learn outside of school. Business can help educators rethink their approaches 
to curriculum by helping to bridge the gap that has often isolated schools 
from the workplace. This link can help make school relevant to many 
students who do not see the connection between school and work. 

MonQgement ani Decision Making , Based on its own experiences in 
restructuring, business can often play an important role both in helping school 
systems take the steps necessary for decentralization and in assuring that the 
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proper support steps like humtn resource dcveIopm-?nt, accountability 
systems, and budvetiny are in place. Business leaders ir« well positioned to 
help school personnel wi^h many of the management and decision makln| 
techniques that are needed for school based management. Human resource 
departments have long offered courses in team building, management 
development, and budgeting that new school based teams, including 
principals, require. Business can help with strategic planning and can offer 
models of shared decision making. Educators frequently have a factory 
model in mind when they think of business and are not as familiar «vith the 
shared decision making strategies that are increasingly common in today's 
corporate environment. 

Accountability . Since business has a sophisticated understanding of 
accountability systems, it can play an important role with federal, state, and 
local policy makers to increase flexibility and foster quality. Business can 
support the need for waivers, contract modificationst and changes in 
legislation that inhibit or pestriol districts from initiating restructuring 
activities such as school based management, curriculum changes, and changes 
in instructional techniques. Business can work with educators tc develop 
better mechanisms to hold the system accountable. !t is also an opportunity 
to develop new incentive systems. 

fiducation Finoncina , By helping districts adopt program oriented budgets, 
business can clarify both to educators and the public how funds are being used 
and identify possible cost savings. By helping develop local financial 
management systems, the delegation of budget and financial authority to the 
school is more feasible. Seeing the need to educate children at high 
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standards in poor %» well aa wealthier districts, business can b« an important 
force in raising equity in financing iSiuas. Further^ where there is a clear 
case for increased financial resources, business can play a role in public 
advocacy for such increases. 

• /nfraatructure . Property, plant, equipment* and technology requirements of 
education have not received adequate public attention and are frequently 
ffiven low priority. Most large companies have staff who ar* skilled in 
managing iarge capital assets* who can help educators in this neglected area 
which is important to education restructuring. 

• Social and Health Seryjcgj Petiyery . To achieve the goal of educating all of 
our children, we must ensure that children have access to the social and 
health services they need. We must expand our view of schools from 
locations where only educational services are delivered, to locations where a 
myriad of needed services are available. While coordination of services must 
occur locally, business can work with federal and state government to 
promote better coordination to ensure that program rules, regulations, and 
^eligibility requirement* are reviewed and adjusted to make programs more 
compatible with each other. 

NaMonml Uadenhtp and the Federal Kgie in Education Reform 

Wc are now at a juncture in our efforts to reform education w>iere we recognize 
that we must act as a nation on a national challenge, and yet the needed actions must 
primarily be taken by 50 States and 15.000 local school districts, and. ultimately* in 
83f000 school buildings* The federal government has historically been a relatively 
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paiaivt force in education end provides lest then 10% of the funds for eduoetion. The 
cheilenft U to define e proective netionel leadership role for the federal fovemment 
witliout displacing or supplanting the traditional State and local responsibilities for 
education. We are at the very early stages of defining this new national leadership role 
for the federal government. 

National Copls. Last year the President and the governors adopted national goals 
for education to be achieved by the year 2000. We strongly advocated the setting of 
these goals, and are committed to working toward the achievement of the goals. We are 
disturbed that the national goals are not yet well understood and that their importance 
has not been communicated* There is still no systematic end well understood plan for 
achieving th^ goals. It is important to build careful strategies for their implementation 
and to monitor our progress against them. 

The White House and Governors should be supported in their efforts to establish 
and institutionalize an oversigtit committee on the goalst but we wonder if, over time, 
this relatively ad hoc arrangement will be sufficient to provide an objective measure of 
progrets on the goalSv and to provide enough information to tell the American people how 
we are doing. Now is not the time to be divisive over a mechanism for monitoring and 
communicating our progress toward the goals. However, we need a clear national 
strategy for addressing education reform, and we are concerned that over time, ad hoc 
institutions not grounded in lew may not be sufficient to provide the proactive national 
leadership that is necessary* 

SationQl Leadership through Reseorch and information i>ev9loQn \en^. The federal 
government has a traditional, and accepted, role in supporting the data development 
efforts upon which new knowledge and innovation in education are based* This 
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traditional rola should be «xpAnd«d in the 90*t, ti we search for new methods, develop 
standard! and new aneaament mechenisms, and to otherwtae work toward meeting our 
ambitious goals* What is needed is t much more strategic approach to information 
development and the use of data in relation to national goals. Our concern over federal 
control and federal standard setting has sometimes resulted in us searching for private 
funding to do basic developmental work. Instead, we should carefully, but pro-act ively, 
develop the national capacity to provide the knowledge and basic data from which the 
entire educational system can draw. 

Early Childhood Devstoprngnt. This is a programmatic ares in which federal 
leadership has had tremendous impact. It is the best example of filling a gap in the 
traditional systems of mandatory education. Early childhood development is an 
important new concept in education, as a strategy of prevention, of which th* Head Start 
program is a part. The Committee for Economic Development (CED) has provided 
leadership on this issue, and has not only educated the business community about the 
importance of preschool education and health care, but also has argued convincingly for 
pursuing a strategy of prevention in public policy. 

We recognixe how critical early childhood education can be. It has a direct impact 
on social skills^ educational achievement, and self esteem. We at the Alliance see 
investments In early childhood programs, like Head Start, as an important weapon in the 
fight against the problems of school dropouts* drug abuse, crime, and teenage pregnancy 
and for that reason we are on record in support of full funding for Head Start. It has the 
potential, over the long term, of allowing us to redirect limited federal dollars that 
otherwise might have to be spent on "second chance" systems to repair the damage that 
could have been prevented. I would also argue that we are at a point where the costs 
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could b« shared with the States. We know that about 30 states have enacted various 
types of early childhood programs, 9 of which are designed to supplement Head Start. 

Now, with the governors recognitlr.g s national goal reltted to early childhood 
education, and with the states hsving primsry responsibility for public education, perhaps 
we could move to a greater level of shared responsibility in early childhood development. 
There is precedent in virtually every other program of federal assistance to education. 
The closest comparison is the federal Chapter 1 program, which predominately covers 
poor children in the early years of elementary school, in which costs are shared with the 
states. 

I would also like to commend you, Mr. Chairman, for your leadership in enacting 
ma]or revisions to Head Start this yeir which move us substantially closer to providing 
more comprehensive services to all eligible youth who need them* 

Build Linkages in the flrood Range of Federal Education Programs . We must take 
much more care to rationalize how individual programs are linked tn a cohesive 
continuum of education development. Individual federal education programs must be 
thought of in relation to each other. For example. Head Start cannot be separated from 
services under Chapter 1 of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act or we risk 
losing the gains of one program during the application of another. Each program should 
build logically on the progress of the others. We still need to emphasize educational 
services to disadvantaged groups, but the policy must be to build on linking education 
programs. This also jan have an effect in reducing the bureaucracies which have been 
established over time at the federal, state* and local levels. 
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lnt^qr^t9 Hwlth and Humm StrviCf Prouromg w<t^^ E<kirQU<in. Eductton are 
often the first to identify health or other problems that are preventing children from 
learning. But» they are often helpless in addressing these problems. Federal and state 
legislation must put a premium on assuring that health and human service programs are 
readily available to children. This can be accomplished by insisting that such programs 
demonstrate how well they are tied into the schools and responding to the problems 
identified by school teachers, counselors, and administrators. 

Ext ablish a Framework for Sational Examination Sysfms . Wc need to reftore 
confidence in a national level of student achievement. We must establish a national 
means of measuring achievement. Business, certainly, needs assurance that students 
have achieved a certain level of competency upon graduation no matter where in the 
country they went to school. Business has lost confidence that a high school diploma 
reflects actual slcills gained. In our Commission report, which I mentioned earlier, we 
recommended a system of certifying a minimum standard level of achievement for all 
youth by age 16, or have them remain in school until that level is reached* The 
establishment of a system of national standards coupled with assessment would ensure 
that every student leaves compulsory school with a demonstrated ability to read, write, 
compute, and perform at world-class levels in general school subjects (mathematics, 
physical and natural sciences, technology, history, geography, politics, economics, and 
English). Students should al:;o have exhibited a capacity to learn, thinic, woric effectively 
alone and in groups and solve problems. The national assessment system should allow 
students to collect credentials over a period of years* perhaps beginning as early as 
entrance into the middle school* This Icind of cumulative assessment has several 
advantages over a single series of examinations: it woui^' help to organize and motivate 
students over an extended period of time; it would pro. ide multiple opportunities for 
success rather than a single high-stakes moment of possible failure. Cumulative 
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certificates would greatiy enhance the opportunity fo* ihe underedueated and 
unmotivated to achieve hifh educational standard's and all could earn credentials at 
their own pace, as the criteria for any specific credential would not vary, regardlett of 
the student's age. It would also ailow students who are not performing well in the 
mainstream education system to earn their credentials under other institutional auspices. 
To have nationally uniform expectations, you will need a set of standards. The work 
being done by the national goals oversight committee, the Secretary of Labor's 
Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills (SCANS), and the National Assessment for 
Educational Progress, are important examples of the type of activities needed to develop 
such a system of standards. 

America needs ;o develop a performance based assessment system nationally that 
tests our students. Without this assessment system, business w'll continue in its lack of 
confidence in the skills and capabilities of our school graduates* 

Eytabliah a Bttter School to Work Transttion , For several years now, various policy 
studies have focused on the failure of our society to provide school to work assistance to 
the majority of students who do not go on to college. We <ire not naive about how 
complicated this issue is, but it deserves urgent attention by the Committee in the new 
Congress. I understand that several members of the Committee have already expressed 
interest in ..or'Mng on such a proposal. In my view, it involves not only integrating 
opportunities for work experience with school to give relevance to classroom learning 
and to motivate students (as the Europeans do), but also to assist students with the skills 
for finding meaningful employment. America prepares only a tiny fraction of its non- 
college bound students for work. Other industrial nations have multi-year career 
educational programs that prepare students to operate at a professional level in the 
workplace. The enactment of the Tech-Prep** or 'T'wo-plus-Two** program in the 
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vocation*! education reauthorization this year is an important step in this direction and 
may serve iis a model for a more extensive system of occupational certification* The 
Alliance intends to develop more detailed ideas on the federal role in a school to woric 
transition, and we will work closely with the Committee during the coming session as our 
work advances, 

Provide a ygfetv Net for ThoH Who Would Otherwise Fail . This is an important 
and traditional role of the federal government in education to assure equal opportunity 
and equity of services in education. We would like to see this role broadened in the way 
help is provided to school dropouts* There are a variety of existing programs in this area 
that need to be linked more carefully into a more cohesive strategy. All students should 
be guaranteed the educational attention necessary to attain mastery of a standard set of 
educational skills by age 16, ^r as soon as possible thereafter. Again the Commission 
report recommended that a system of "youth centers" be established to enroll school 
dropouts and help them reach that standard. The centers would include other necessary 
counseling, mentoring, and social services. Federal funds would play a part in financing 
these dropout recovery programs, with the bulk of the funds coming from State sources* 

If]^^ qn AccfJuntQbilitv . One critical lever that the federal government has over 
its investment in education is to carefully structure and insist on accountability. This 
means not only fiscal accountability, but also accountability for solid results. The 
Chapter 1 accountability standards are an example of what Is needed. We are not 
prepared today to recommend specific methods to achieve accountability* but we do 
believe that rewards and consequences should be a part of education program legislation. 
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In Conciuilofi 

Mr. Chairman, this is a complex agenda for change. Despite what seem like 
insurmountable cb-.tacles, a growing current of public opinion demands change In 
education* All Americans must play a part. We in business are preparing ourselves to 
play an important role in achieving significant change and improvement. 

Business leaders can be instrumental in keeping education high on the public agenda 
in their states and communities. They can be strong advocates for the transformation of 
the schools. They can help raise the sights of educators who, feeling powerless and 
frustrated, often lose any Incentive to press forward. Joint efforts are necessary to 
address the spectrum of education issues in a coordinated and focused approach* 
Business leaders must work collaboratively and over the long term with educators as well 
as community leaders toward common goals. 

Our long term agenda, through the Alliance's Center for Excellence in Education 
and with our partners in the Business Coalition for Education Reform, is to find and 
implement more effective ways for business involvement. 

This education reform effort requires strong national leadership from the federal 
government in setting the vision and the goals, and In ensuring that all the stakeholders 
carry out their appropriate roles. 

I will be happy to answer any questions you may have. 
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Chairman (Iawkins. Thank you, Mr. Kolberg. 
The next witness is Mr. William Lurie, President of The Business 
Roundtable. 
Mr. Lurie, we welcome you. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM L. LURIE. PRESIDENT, THE BUSINESS 

ROUNDTABLE 

Mr. LUBIK. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, Congressman Goodling, Congressman Smith, Con- 
gressman Gunderaon, good morning. 

; am William Lurie, President of The Businese Roundtable, an 
asaociation of over 200 chief executive officers of the largest corpo* 
rations in the United States* 

Our chairman is Drew Lewis, Chairman and Chief Executive Of- 
ficer of the Union Pacific Corporation. 

The Roundtable was founded in 1972 with the express intent of 
involving CEO's in the significant public policy issues facing busi- 
ness and the Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, you have dedicated most of your career in public 
service to improving education for all our children. The Business 
Roundtable applaud your efforts and your successes* Yet, much 
more work remains. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for inviting me to explore briefly how 
business and Government can work together to promote very broad 
reform of America's elementary and secondary school system. 

Business is a nugor consumer of the education fir^rstem. This is 
one reason why you are seeing America business roll up its sleeves 
and join with other interested parties to help make the education 
system successful. 

Business does not have all the answers, but we do have the will- 
ingness to work hard. 

Many business people I talk with believe our education system is 
floundering. 

Whether measured by flat SAT scores, dropout rates, or interna- 
tional comparisons where American children are outperformed by 
our industrial competitors, it is clear we are in trouble. 

The question is what are we going to do about it? 

The Business Roundtable, and its Education Task Force, under 
the leadership of John Akers, Chairman and Chief Executive Offi- 
cer of IBM, has launched a lO-year, 50-State initiative in which 
CEOs, Governors, and other interested parties will develop State 
education policies which will push us towards the National educa- 
tion gMls* 

Tms is a long*tenn effort, and we intend to be aroimd for the 
long puJl. 

To date, more than 170 chief executive officers have volunteered 
their personal time and company resources to work on the initia- 
tive in every State and the District of Columbia. 

The target is an all-encompassing system of reform. 

To get there, our reform agenda is based on nine essential com- 
ponents of a successful education system. 

Our agenda is as follows: 
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Firat, the education system and its mission must be predicated 
on four key assumptions 

Chairman Hawkins. I'm sorry, Mr. Lurie. There are several re> 
quests for your prepared testimony. 

Mr. GooDLiNO. Maybe I am the only one who doesn't have it. 
Sorry about that. 

My testimony is in the black book. 

Mr. Luxn. I have covered the introduction. Now I am getting to 
the meat on page 4. 
Our agenda is as follows: 

First, the education system and its mission must be predicated 
on four k^ assumptions: that all students in our culturally and 
economically diverse society can learn both the basics and high- 
order skills; that we know how to reach all students successfully; 
that curricula must reflect high expectations; and that every child 
needs an advocate, someone who cares. 

Second, the system should not be based solely on inputs, but 
should include the outputs, the results it produces for students. 

Third, we must do a better job of assessing students' ability to 
think and solve problems. 

We must set high standards, for all children need them, and 
devise effective measurements against them. 

One way the Federal Government can help, in this very difficult 
area of assessment, is to work on developing a rigorous set of com- 
parisons which we now lack of the performance of individual 
schools, school districts, States ard nations. 

Arguably one of the best tools currently available to do this is 
the National Assessment of Education Progress, NAEP. 

In 1990, a NAEP math test was given to eighth graders in 37 vol- 
unteer States. 

This test permits State comparisons for the first time. Otherwise, 
NAEP has not collected data that permits comparisons between 
states, districts and schools. 

In 1988, a law was passed which prohibited the specific use of 
comparisons other than the 1990 math test already mentioned. 

The Roundtable is considering support in the next Congress for 
an initiative to amend the NAEP law to allow, not to prohibit, vol- 
untary state, school district and individual school comparisons 
starting with the 1994 e.xam. 

This is not to drive toward a national curriculum, to track stu- 
dents, or to embarrass some schools or districts. 

Rather, this would help identify where the problems are, what 
th^ are, and begin to focus attention and assistance where needed. 

We simply cannot determine how far we have to go if we don't 
know where we are in the educational scale now. 

We could use your help in securing passage of an appropriate 
amendment to NAEP with careful conditions relating to the use of 
the test items and data. 

The Roundtable intends to work with your staff on this critical 
issue. 

Fourth, schools should receive rewards for success and penalties 
for failure. 
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Anifftanoe must be provided to improve ichools that are defi- 
cient. The unmiooeBsfuI Bchools must be helped more than pun* 
idled. 

Fiftht school staff must have a clear strong voice in operating 
their sdiool— selecting its personnel, setting its curriculum, writing 
its budget. 

Sixth, we must do a much better job at staff development, both 
before teachers and administrators enter the building for the first 
time and during their entire careers. 

Teachers and administratorB must become a world-class profes- 
sional fore if we are to have a world-^rlass educational system. 

Seventh, appropriate pre-kindergarten programs, especially for 
the disadvantageo, to prepare children for school are key. 

That begins, logically, with Head Start, which has a proven 25- 
year track record. 

The Roundtable supported your Human Services Reauthorization 
Act which reauthorized and expanded Head Start. 

Mr. Chairman, we know it was tough work for you to pass, but it 
was easy for us to endorse. 

As you may know, John Akers wrote to the President asking him 
to sign the legislation. As we all know, the President has signed 
the bill into law, and we are particulariy pleased that this expan- 
sion took place in vour last vear as chairman. 

More tough work on Head Start almost certainly lies ahead. 

The Roundtable intends to work each year through fiscal year 
1994 to get the dollars authorized for the program actually appro- 
priated. 

This may mean, given the current economic conditions, that we 
have to make tough choices about other programs, but Head Start 
is clearly very important. 

We are also going to work to ensure that State and local govern- 
ments do their fair share for this worthwhile program. 

Eighth, we must reduce impediments to learning. The school- 
house must begin to serve the whole child. 

We must ensure that children not come to school ill-nourished, 
sick, and ground down by poverty. 

Finally, we should make constructive use of technology to raise 
the educational productivity of both teachers ard students. 

Mr. Chairman, a longer explanation of oiir nine-point agenda is 
contained in a doctanent I would like to sulmit for the record. It is 
only eight pages long, but I think it is a usi^ful expansion on these 
points. 

Chairman Hawkins. Without objection, that will bo entered into 
the record immediately following vour testimony, Mr. Lurie. 
Mr. LuRix. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Roundtable members are committed to roll up their sleeves and 
educate themselves. 

We have prepared, with the assistance of the National Alliance 
of Business and the Committee for Economic Development, two 
publications, one of which you referred to very kindly earlier. 

We do have copies of these. 

We would be happy to make them available to anyone you would 
like. 
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We prepared these publications to help our members and other 
interested parties get up to speed. 
I can leave copies for anyone. 

As I mentioned^ we want to work with the Congress on an 
amendment to NAEP and on the actual appropriation of dollars 
that will drive this nation towards full funding for Head Start* 

Another issue in which we could use your help is the National 
Education Goals Oversight Panel. 

This is an area in which the Congress^ the Governors, and the 
President could exert some real leadership. 

America needs high goals for its education system. It is the only 
way we have a chance at preparing our children for the future. 

We don't, however, have a chance if the goals process and the 
goals panel linger on their differences. 

The first report is due in September 1991, and the panel must 
quickly and collectively work on standards, strategies, and a meas- 
urement system for the National goals. 

Our hope is that the conflicts can be resolved so the focus can 
shift back to the children all of us want to help. 

Last, although no legislation is required, we need to begin to 
figure out how to reengage parents in their children's educational 
development. 

Perhaps you have some ideas on how the Federal Government 
can step out front on this issue, and business will be supportive, 
starting with our employees. 

For the Roundtable alone, the employee work force is ten million 
in the United States. 

Education must begin in the home with parents. They must pre* 
pare their children for kindergarten, read to them, listen to them 
and their questions, make sure they do their homework, ration TV, 
and get involved at school and work with teachers. 

At some point, key decision makers must figure out how to com- 
municate this message more effectively across the Naticm. 

Mr. Chairman, tlumk you for this opportunity. 

Even though you are retiring from the Congress, I know that you 
will continue to be a champion for the Nation s children. 

We look forward to working with you and your colleagues in 
Congress on Head Start, NAEP, the National Educational Goals 
Oversight Panel, and other key education issues. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of William L. Lurie follows:] 
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STATmBNT or WXLLXMI L. LUHIB 



FBISZDBIT 



TBB BUSZMBSS HOOKDITABLE 



B8FQRX IBB BOQSB BDOCATZQII AMD LABOR 



suBomtunn m MLommm, SBOonMnr and vocatiovai. bducatzov 



Mr. Chairman, Congressman William Goodling^ Congressman 
Steve Gunderson, good morning. 

I am William Lurie, President of The Business Roimdtable, an 
association of over 200 chief executive officers of the largest 
corporations in the United States. Our Chairman is Drew Lewis, 
Chairman and chief Executive Officer, of union Pacific 
Corporation* 

The Roundtable was founded in 1972 with the express intent 
of involving CEOs in the significant public policy issues facing 
business and the nation. Education is high on our agenda* 

Mr. Chairman, you have dedicated most of your career in 
public service to improving education for all children. The 
Roundtable applauds your efforts and your successes. 
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Yet, much loore wrk remains. The stakes are higher nov than 
ever before. 

The Business Roundtable is stepping up to the challenge and 
wants to %iork with dedicated elected officials to make our 
educational system the best in the world. 

Thank you for Inviting me to escplore briefly how business 
and government can work together to promote very broad reform of 
America's elementary and secondary school system. Our goal must 
be to make a quality education — one that prepares all students 
for an increasingly advanced workplace and to be winners in life 
— available to all students. 

Business is a major consumer of the education system, its 
shortcomings impact American business competitiveness and 
productivity. More importantly, the quality of education affects 
our democratic society and our standard of living. 

This is why you are seeing American business roll up its 
sleeves and join with other Interested parties to help make the 
education system successful* Business does not nave all the 
answers. But, we do have the willingness to %#ork hard. 

Host of our companies have axtensive records of assistance 
to education, primarily at the local level. In spite of good 
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Intentloni, honever, %#eWe found these effort* too tracturea, too 
independent, and too Ineffectual. 

tn short, we nust do more. 

Many business people I talk with believe our systen is 
floundering. Whether neasured by flat SAT scores, dropout rates, 
or International contparisons where American children are 
out-perfomed by our Industrial conpetitors, it's clear we are in 
trouble * 

The question is what are %#e going to do about it? 

The Business Roundtable and its Education Task Force, under 
the leadership of John Akers, chairman and Chief Executive 
Officer of IBH, has launched a ten year 50-«tate initiative in 
which CEOS, governors and other interested parties will develop 
state education policies which will push us towards the nation il 
education goals. This is a long term effort and we intend to ue 
around for the long pull. 

To date» more then 170 chief executive officers have 
volunteered their personal time and cooipany resources to %#ork on 
the initiative in every etate and the District of Columbia. The 
target is an all-encompassing system of reform. To get there, 
our reform agenda is based on nine essential components of a 
successful education system. 
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Our agenda li as follows: 

First, the education system and Itn mission must be 
predicated on four Key assunptiotis: that all k'-udents in our 
Culturally and economically diverse society can learn both the 
basics and high order skills; that %#e know how to teach all 
students suc^iessfully ; that curricula mast reflect high 
expectations; and that every child needs sn advocate someone 
vho cares. 

Second , the system should not be based solely on inputs but 
include the outputs — the results it produces for students. 

Third , we must do a better job of assessing students' 
ability to think and solve problems. Vfe must set high standards 
— for all children need them and devise effective 
measurements against them. 

One way the federal government can help, in this very 
difficult area of assessment, is to work on developing a rigorous 
set of comparisons — which we now lack — of the performance of 
individual schools, school districts, states and nations* 
Arguably one of the best tools currently available to do this is 
the National Assessment of Education Progress (NAEP). 
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In 1990, a NA£P math teit wa« given to eighth grinders in 37 
volunteer statei. This test permits state comparisons for the 
first tine. Otherwise, NAEP has not collected data that permits 
comparisons between states « districts and schools. In 1988, a 
law was passed which prohibited the specific use of comparisons 
other than the 1990 math test already mentioned* 

The Roundtable is considering support in the next Congress 
for an initiative to amend the NAEP law to allow not to 
prohibit — voluntary state, school district and individual 
school comparisons starting with the 1994 exam* This is not to 
drive toward a national curriculum, to track students, or to 
embarrass some schools or districts. 

Rather, this would help identify where the problems are, 
what they are, and begin to focus attention and assistance where 
needed. We simply cannot determine how far have to go, if we 
don't know where we are on the educational scale now. 

We could use your help in securing passage of an appropriate 
amendment to NAEP with careful conditions related to the use of 
the test items and data. The Roundtable intends to work with 
your staff on this critical issue. 

Fourth s schools should receive rewards for success and 
penalties for failure. Assistance must be provided to Improve 
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schools that ar« dsficient* The unsuccessful schools must be 
helped more than punished. 

Fifth, school staff must have a clear strong voice in 
operating their school -- selecting its personnel, setting its 
curriculuB, writing its budget. 

Sixth, we must do a much better job at staff development — 
both before teachers and administrators enter the building for 
the first time and during their entire cateers. 

Teachers and administrators must bscome a world class 
professional force if vre are to have a world class educational 
system* 

Seventh, appropriate pre*kindergarten programs especially 
for the disadvantaged — to prepare children for school are key. 
That begins, logically with Head start, which has a proven 
25-year track record. 

The Roundtable supported your Human Services Reauthori ration 
Act which re-authorised and expanded Head Start. Mr. chairman, 
we know it was tough work for you to pass. But, it was easy for 
us to endorse. As you may know, John Akers wrote to the 
President asking him to sign the legislation. As we all know, 
the President has signed the bill into law. 
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Nor« tough work on Head start alJDOtt certainly lie* ahead. 
The Roundtable intends to work each year through FY 1994 to get 
the dollars authorised act\ially appropriated for the program. 
This nay maan^ given the current eccnonic conditions, that we 
have to nalce tough choices about other programs, but Head Start 
is clearly very important. 

We arc also going to work to ensure that state and local 
governments do their fair share for this worthwhile program. 

Ei ghth , we must reduce impediments to learning. The school 
house must begin to serve the whole child* We must ensure that 
children not come to i chool ill-nourished, sick »nd ground down 
by poverty. 

f inally , we should make constructive use of technology 
to raiae the educational productivity of both teachers and 
students . 

This is the Business Roundtable education agenda — goals 
with which we feel comfortable. We realize it will take enormous 



effort to implement them* 

Mr* Chairman, a longer explanation of our nine point agenda 
is contained in a document Z would like to submit for the record. 
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Roundtable mcc*t>tr« are comnitt^ roll up their sleeve* 
and educate thenuielves. We have prepared, with the a»»i»tance of 
the National Allia:ice of Business (NAB) and the Coiwnittee for 
Bcononic Development (CED), two publications to help our members 
and other interested parties get up to speed. I can leave copies 
for your review « 

We also have asked our CEOs to get into the mechanics of the 
education process and work closely with all interested parties — 
federal, and state officials, educators, parents and conmunity 
leaders- 

As T liientionedr we want to work with the Congress on an 
amendment to NAEP and on the actual appropriation of dollars that 
will drive this nation cowards full funding for Head Start, 

Another issue in which we could use your help is the 
National Education Goals Oversight Panel* This is an avenue in 
which the Congress, the Governors and the President could exert 
some real leadership* 

America needs high goals for its education syster — it's 
the only way we have a chaixe at preparing our children for the 
the future* 

We don't, however, have a chance if the goals process and 
the goals panel linger or their differences. The panel roust 
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collMtlvely work on standards, strategiea and a maasurement 
syatan for the national goals. Our hope Is that the conflicts 
can be resolved so the focus can shift back to the children all 
of us want to help. 

Last, although no legislation is required, we need to begin 
to figure out how to re*engage parents in their children's 
educational develotxnent. Perhaps you have some ideas on how the 
federal government can step out front on this issue. Business 
will be supportive, starting with our employees. For the 
Roundtable, the employee workforce is 10 million in the U.S. 

Education must begin in the home, with parents. They must 
prepare their children for kindergarten, read to them, listen to 
them, answer their questions, make sure they do their homework, 
ration TV, and get involved at school and work with teachers. At 
some point, key decision makers must figure out how to 
cooiminicate this message more effectively across the nation* 

The plain fact is: if we as parents and grandparents, don't 
have the time or the energy or the ability or the inclination to 
do these things, then %#e as a nation have our priorities dead 
wrong, 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for this opportunity. Even though 
you are retiring from the Congress, I know that you will continue 
to be a champion for the nation's children. We look forward to 
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vorklng with you and your colleagues in Congress on Head Start, 
IIMtP» the National Education Goals Oversight Panel, and other key 
education issues. 

Thank-you and I will answer your questions, now or later as 
you prefer. 
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Chaiman Hawkins. Thank you» Mr. Lurie. 
The next witness, Mr. Sol Hurwits, is President of the Conunittee 
for Economic Development. 

STATEMENT OF SOL HURWITZ, PRESIDENT, COMMITTEE FOR 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

Mr. HuRwrrz. Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to be here this morn- 
ing reprewnting the 250 national busineM leaden and educators in 
the Committee for Economic Development. 

I want to talk thie morning about the role of education, the role 
of bumneee in education reform, and I want to eay first what a 
privilege it is to be testifying before you, Mr. Chairr^an. 

Your long and distinguished career in Congress has been defined 
by your love of children and your deep care for their education and 
their future and, by extension, for the future of the Nation, so we 
are all in your debt. 

I am pleased also to share my time on this panel with some very 
good colleagues from several of the Nation^s miyor business organi- 
zations. 

Over the years, CED has worked cloeelv '^th all of these groups 
and individuals, most recently as a member of ^ Business Coali* 
tion for Education Reform, as Mr. Kolberg has stated. 

I am here today because the business conmiunity has a clear and 
compelling selMnterest in working for the improvement of our Na- 
tion's public education system. 

As a business organisation, the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment believes that developing more productive human resources is 
the single most important action our Nation can take to regain its 
national competitiveness. 

All the technology, all the natural resources at our disposal, all 
of our military might will count for little without the human intel- 
ligence, i m a gin ation, and hard work to put these tools to use. 

America cannot be competitive imless we succeed in educating 
all of our children to their highest capacity, but when we look at 
the new generation growing up, we are worried that they won't 
measure up. 

A large percentage of children now coming through the public 
education system will not develop the skills to make it in the main- 
stream. 

The 25 percent who fail to graduate each year from high school 
will be virtually disqualified m>m decent paying years, and nearly 
as many who do graduate will still lack the basic literacy skills and 
work habits they need to gain a secure foothole in the work force. 

Those who are falling ftirther and further behind are mostly the 
poor, members of minority groups, and children growing up in 
single parent homes. 

More children are being bom into poverty and to single mothers 
than ever before. 

Between 1970 and 1987, the poverty rate for children increased 
by nearly one-third. 

In 1989, close to 26 percent of children under the age of six lived 
in poverty and one-fourth of all births were to unmarried women. 
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Although the megority of poor children are white, children who 
are black, Hispanic, and Native American sufTer a disproportionate 
share of poverty and are more than two to three times as likely to 
be poor as a wmte child. 

In past times, we ignored the problems of disadvantaged children 
or gave them low priority. 

Our economy got away with this partly because the available 
labor pool was l^rge enough and partly because unskilled manual 
labor and low^killed manufacturing jobs were sufficiently plentiful 
and well paying to absorb those without the higher level skills, but 
we can't afrord to do that anv longer. 

Our economy can't afford it andi our society can't afford it. 

In 20 years, just as the baby boom generation begins to retire, 
our Nation could face a labor shortage severe enough to stifle busi- 
ness at every level. 

Labor force growth, which averaged 2.9 percent per year in the 
19708, will averac^e only 1 percent m the 19908 and could actually 
decline in the b^inning of the next century. 

At the same time, there will be fewer working age people to sujy 
port the burgeoning retired population, straming our Nations 
public and private retirement systems. 

The bottom line is that we can't waste time making our Nation's 
human resources more productive. 

The first step to a more productive work force is to ensure that 
the next generation will be better prepared, not only for work, but 
as citizens, as voters, and as parents. 

For the psst eight years, the leading business executives who 
serve on CED's Board of Trustees have made education and the 
needs of children a top priority. 

We are very proud of the fact, Mr. Chairman, that CED's two 
recent policy statements, ''Investing in Our Children'' and ''Chil- 
dren in Need" have had a nugor impact on education reform. 

I have executive summaries of those two chapters — of those two 
reoorts with me. 

Much of the impact has been due to the dynamic and inspiration- 
al leadership of CED's Chairman Brad Butler, the retired cnairman 
of Procter and Gamble, and I know that Mr. Butler has testified 
previously on this issue before this committee. 

Both or these reports, 'Investing in Our Children" and Children 
in Need," helped to focus National attention on the disadvantaged 
and made early intervention a key educational reform strategy, but 
despite the impact of these two reports, the trustees of CED ao not 
believe that their work is done. 

On the contrary, they believe we need to continue to drive the 
reform agenda if the real work of restructuring our educational 
system is to get finished. 

As our next contribution to this effort, Mr. Chairman, CED re- 
cently completed a new policy statement to be released early in 
1991 which focuses on the need for an integrated approach to ctiild 
development and education. 

It is called "The Unfinished Agenda, A New Vision for Education 
and Child Development." 

It was prejMred by a CED subcommittee chaired by James J. 
Renier, the Chairman and CEO of Honeywell, and it is a report 
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that examines carefully the unfiniBhed agenda, the things that 
need to be done, in the area of child development and education 
refonn. 

The argument in this report is that the Nation has only begun to 
make progress toward our goal of improving educational adiieve* 
ment and patience is needed to sustain the momentum of reform* 

Nonetheless, too manv otherwise well-meaning nrfbrm efforts 
have been piecemeal and fragmented, and many promising strate- 
gies have been stalled by seemingly insurmountable barriers to 
change. 

The danger is that voters, educators, parents, and policy leaders 
may loae patience before the hard work is done. 

Idany of the conclusions in the unfinished agenda are based on a 
two-year research study on the impact of business involvement in 
education reform. 

That study, Mr. Chairman, was prepared by R Michael Timpane, 
the President of Teachers' College, Columbia University, which was 
conmiissioned by the committee* 

One of Dr. Timpane's conclusions is that the involvement of busi- 
ness has been essential in providing leadership and support and, in 
fact, has made the difference between success and failure in many 
state and local efforts. 

CED's new report, ''The Unfinished Agenda," calls on tl^e Nation 
to develop a comprehensive and coordinated human investment 
strategy that redennes education as a process that begins at birth 
and recognizes that the potential for learning begins even before 
birth. 

Our focus is child development. If children devel^ successfully 
in their earliest years, they are more likely to be efractive leaders 
in later years and to become self-supporting and independent 
adults. 

Although CED remains a passionate supporter of bottom-up 
reform, we are also well aware that not all of the necessary 
changes can be made at the school-building level. 

Some can't even be made at the district level, although a more 
farsighted approach to school governance on the part of local 
boards is certainly needed, and we will be examining this issue in a 
future study. 

Much of the policy directiou, the enabling legislation, and the 
funding allocations are made by lawmakers at the State level. 

The need for action at the state level is of such paramount im- 
portance that CED has lon^ urged business leaders to become a 
strong advocate for children in the political process. 

Business needs to speak for the future, and that means for our 
children. 

We were pleased when the National Business Roundtable took 
up this challenge and made an unprecedented 10-year conunitment 
to working with governors and state l^islators to bring about inno- 
vative and lasting change in education. 

As Mr Lurienas said, the CED |>articipated in the preparation 
of the primer that you mentioned m your opening remarks, CED 
has pledged its support and its assistance to this very important 
Business Roundtable effort. 
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We also urge busineai to remain involved in hands on projects in 
■chools and to expand this involvement to early childhood educa- 
tion and child care programs. 

Busineas can be particularly helpftil in enooura^ting its employ- 
ees to be involved with their own cnildren's education and develop- 
ment and to provide incentives to employees to volunteer. 

I can't tell you how strongly I support the views of BAr. Lurie 
when he said that parents and families are at the heart of this en- 
deavor, however, we also believe that the firit obligation of iociety 
iB to guarantee a quality education to all children^ not just to the 
lucky few who happen to live in the right neighborhood or who 
have parents who can work the eyatem on their behalf. 

I believe that what we must do now is focus our energies on re- 
structuring, not just our schools, but our entire system of human 
investment. 

Now what exactly does this mean? 

First, it is becoming quite clear that the schools by themselves 
cannot make all the cnanges that are necessary to ensure that all 
children become educated. 

Profound social change has resulted in more and more children 
being bom at risk. 

The primary place to start is by strengthening; the family. The 
family is ^e center of every child's life, and any intervention strat- 
egy that does not include parents is likely to fail. 

Almost all parents want the best for their children. Unfortunate* 
Ijr, increasing numbers of parents simply do not know how to pro- 
vide the care and nurturing their chilaren need or do not have the 
resources required. 

A growing number of such parents are teenagers, children who 
are at risk themselves. 

We need to strengthen families by providing parents with the 
tools to do the best job they can. 

We should be sure that our efforts are adequate for the task, not 
piecemeal, but comprehensive and coordinated. 

We need to stop looking at children and families in terms of 
their disfunction and instead we must look at the dynamics of the 
family itself, a whole child and a whole family approach* 

We also need to break down the formidable barriers to communi- 
cation and cooperation among the multitude of business and pri- 
vate agencies which should be there to help children and famihes, 
but wmch sometimes only succeed in putting obstacles in the way. 

I am sure you are familiar, Mr, Chairman, with the facts about 
California. In California there are 160 programs serving children 
and youth that are overseen by 37 separate agencies and seven dif- 
ferent departments. The best working model for this kind of com- 
munity-wide, collaborative approach is the success by the program 
in Minneapolis. 

This is a mrogram in which Mr* Renier, who chaired our recent 
education enoit, is involved and is overseeing and I also under- 
stand that Milwaukee has recently begun a similar project to meet 
the needs of young children, a program called Smart Start and I 
commend this effort and look forward to following its progress. 

At the same time, we better prepare children for school, we also 
need to prepare schools so that they can educate all children, no 
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matter what their social, economic or cultural backgrotmds may 
be. 

Schools must be effectivelv restructured to reflect the new educa- 
tional and social mission uey have been assigned and the^ will 
need the appropriate resources to carry out their responsibilities* 

CED believes that the Federal Government has a critical role to 
play in providing the kind of leadership that makes child develop- 
ment and education top national priorities. We believe that the 
Federal Government should confirm its commitment to ensuring 
that the disadvantaged have access to quality education^ and we be- 
lieve that the fUU mnding of Head Start, which Congress author- 
ised this year, ^ould continue to be a Federal priority when it is 
time for appropriations* 

In addition, the Federal Government should ensure adequate 
funding for those programs that have proven to be ^^pod education- 
al investments, such as the Women's Infants, and Children's Nutri- 
tion Program and childhood immunizations. 

Finally, the Federal Government should help states and localities 
in their efforts to coordinate child development, education, and 
human resources policies by loosening some of the regulations gov- 
eming Federal fimds that hamper their wise and effective use. 

The future of America depends on the abilities of its people* 
Without a more productive work force, we cannot sustain nor can 
we improve the Nation's standard of living. And we can't compete. 

Our society and economy have changed profoundly in the jMust 20 
years* Tliese changes will overwhelm us unless we are willing to 
transform our system of human investment to ensure that every 
child is prepared to be a productive citizen. If we fail to i^uiture 
and educate all of our children, we will close the doors of opportu- 
nity to a growing number of youxig people and exclude them from 
the mainstream of American life. We cannot afford the cost of fail- 
ure—it is enormous—for at stake is the survival of our free enter- 
prise economy and our democratic way of life. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity to appear before 
this committee and let me say again how much we applaud your 
efforts on behalf of education and the children of this country. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Hurwitz. 

The final witness is Mr. Barry Rogstad, President of the Ameri- 
can Business Conference. 

STATEMENT OF BARRY ROGSTAD, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
BUSINESS CONFERENCE 

Mr. RooOTAD. Thank you, Mr* Chairman. 

As President of the American Business Conference, I am very 
pleased to be with you today and thank you for the opportunity to 
address this committee on this important topic. I would like to 
focus my remarks on a particular project that the American Busi- 
ness Conference is engi^^ed in and it really reinforces the state- 
ments that my collesgues have made here today. I think we would 
all agree that it is the type of project that all of us in the business 
community think we need to emphasize as we move ahead here. 

The American Business Conference is comprised of 100 chief ex- 
ecutive officers of America's most successful, midsize companies. 
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These companies have ei^yed average annual growth rates of 15 
percent or more over the past decade^ jointly employ over half a 
million emplovees, and we believe represent the best of American 
entrepreneursnip. Founded in 1981, ABC is committed to the pro* 
motion of public policies to encourage growth, job creation, and a 
higher standard of living for all Americans. 

Traditionally, we have focused on issues of capital formation but 
as we have begun to examine what the future determinants are of 
American competitiveness, it has become increasingly evident that 
improving the investment in human capital may have as much to 
do, if not more to do with long-term improvement in labor produc- 
tivity in this country as does investment in plant and equipment* 

I would like to join my colleagues in emphasizing that we think 
that labor productivity over time and America's competitiveness 
are threatened by an increasingly unskilled domestic labor pool 

I think that that is a real and growing problem and I think that 
says something about the seriousness and long-term commitment 
that the '>usiness community has in terms of education reform, 
that these are no longer issues that motivate our humanistic and 
altruistic motives, but go to the bottom line of the future of Ameri- 
can business and says something about the long-term commitment 
we are talking about today. 

Aa our membere asked themselves what was the particular 
aspect of education that they felt the American Business Confer- 
ence should focus on, we felt it had to go above our individual 
projects which most members of the business community were in- 
volved in and rather b^in to look at a systemic, broad-based pro- 
gram. 

We were struck by the whole issue that had to do with the moti* 
vation and the awareness of students in high schools about poten^ 
tial job placement after their graduation or upon leaving high 
school. 

We were struck particularly with work done by John Bishop at 
Cornell that emphasized the point that when you compare what we 
as a society emphasize and the value that we place on our high 
school students making the successful transition into college, and 
when you contrast that with the lack of values that are placed on 
students that are in the process of transitioning to the wOi.k place, 
the quotes of motivation and the achievement on the part of those 
students begin to answer themselves. 

With that background in mind, we decided to focus on a program 
that worried about school to work transition and to begin to ask 
ourselves what was the responsibility of the business community in 
terms of examining its own behavior and how, in fact, it could de- 
termine how best to encourage and motivate students to become 
and think about as potential membere of the work force. 

In that regard, the American business conference inaugurated a 
project last September which we call the Vital Link* 

Our intent here was to focus on the efforts that were going on in 
existing communities that involved not only businesses but commu* 
nity leaden and leaden of the education institutions and ask what, 
in fact, business could do as businesses to complement and rein* 
force some of these activities. 
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We feel that the project that we have developed here in Vital 
Link is complementary to all of the efforts that are going on. 

I would luLe to focus on what, in fact, that pro^ is about. Es- 
8entially» Vital Link asks that business look at its own behavior 
and make some changes to begin to impact the motivation of stu- 
dents. 

There are three basic steps here—first of all, that business must 
determine the skills and standards needed by its future employees. 

We found that it is very easy as business to say, yes, we know 
what we are looking for in entry work force from students, but 
when we examined that issue, we found that the question boiled 
down to do you have a diploma or don't you, and that we were not 
being as precise as we should be in determining what our own 
hiring standards were and successfully communicating those into 
the schools and to the students. 

So we think that is an essential first step in meeting the objec- 
tives of this project and we applaud the efforts going on in the 
SCANS Commission and other activities within the Federal arena 
that are reinforcing this issue. 

It is extremely important how business communicates these cri- 
terion for success so that students and teachers will want to know 
and participate early on in what it takes for admission into the 
work force. 

Having standards is not sufficient. We find that once those 
standards are stated and communicated into the schools, there is 
the question of how you reinforce the image and ri a positive atti- 
tude in the work place, and how you begin to build on the part of 
the students an awareness of what the work environment is all 
about and begin to move towards positive resolutions of issues that 
are on their minds. 

Of particular note is an issue that Bill Kolberg mentioned that I 
think is particularly important, and it is the question of assess- 
ment. Once we have communicated a set of skills that are needed, 
how do we help and enable all students to assess themselves and to 
be assessed against that set of standards? 

And while there is some very interesting breakthrough work 
being done in this area by the Congressional National Kesearch 
Service, Educational Testing Service, and others, I would sugg^t 
that from our perspective that perhaps the most important link in 
this school-to-work transition is the capacity to develop assessment 
tools that would enable all students to help put the best foot for- 
ward in defining their skills and capabiUties against these job crite- 
ria. 

At the moment we are very much still dependent upon pencil 
and paper, multiple choice tests while, in fact, as you are well 
aware, those are not the kinds of tests that are designed to maxi- 
mize the ability of students from diverse backgrounds to put their 
best foot forward. 

So I would suggest in terms of a specific role that we feel that 
could be addressed at the Federal level is that R&D in assessment 
techniques, in assessment tools to help actualize the potential of all 
students that are trying to respond to the National standards is an 
absolutely essential ingredient to further progress. 
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Finally, and I think this is particularly important, when we are 
talking about student motivation, we are talldng about nnmiininff a 
student as an individual, and tl&is part of our project rully re- 
quiree tome change in the behavior on the part of individual busi- 
nesaee. 

That goes to the point that we think that once a student has 
demcmstrated relative merit on these standards, then, in fact, em* 
ployen should rtsquire and reward personal and aosdemic achieve- 
ments of the students. 

This is going to take considerable increased time on the part of 
business. We are going to have to deal with students as individuals. 

We understand that we are going to need to bring students into 
the work place in summer employment and gradually introduce 
them to what, in fact, the work environment is all about. 

As I said, in September of this year, we launched the Vital Link 
project and we launched it through the initiation of three demon* 
stration projects. There are three sites involved, one in New Jersey, 
which allows us to build off a program that is now State-wide 
within New Jersey called the Ten Thousand Jobs Program. 

This is a program where, in fact, the State of New Jersey has 
established what they call a passport for employment which indi* 
cates a m i n i m al level of responsiveness to criteria that students 
should achieve, and having achieved that, this program seeks to 
help place them in productive employment. 

Our second prmect is in Fort Worth, Texas, which is part of a 
program called C8, which involves a very interesting alliance of the 
education communitv, the business community and community 
leaders at large, and their focus was to assess aki)i requirements 
and then to be^ to look at curriculum reform i\rd then come 
back to the busmess community and ask ''Are these reforms pro- 
ducing the skills necessary for employment?'' 

Webeca me involved and said we felt that curriculum reform and 
the active participation of the business community in recruiting 
these students in working with them should go hand-in-hand, that, 
in fact, the overall outcome would be much improved on that basis, 
and they have joined us in thii project as well 

Our third site is in Orange Coun^. We have taken four school 
districts, involved a couple of universities in the Califomia school 
sjrstem and a major portion of the business community around 
Irvine in starting a grass roots, bottom-up problem to make this 
happen. 

in addition to helping us with thiii, we have built a steering com* 
mittee of national leaders from business education in the communi- 
ty. My colleagues on this panel are all participating in this pro- 
gram. 

In addition, we have many of the representatives of the educa- 
tion community. Mr. Geiger and Mr. Shanker are working with us 
on this as well. 

We intend to try to demonstrate that by bringing together these 
interests which obviously define a common goal and begin to facili* 
tate the school to work transition, that, in fact, business is doing its 
part that it is most capable of doing. 

We are not directly involved in the education process, per se, in 
this program. We are saying business is business is business, and 
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that is worrying about where, in fact, our moet productive labor 
force is going to come from. 

We understand there are no quick fixes. This program fccuses on 
students in the 7th and 8th grades to start off and we will track 
them all the way through graduation firom high school. 

I know the purpose <^ your hearing today was to ask us in the 
business community and to determine what the interests and ac* 
tivities of business were with respect to education reform. But all 
of my colleagues here have mentioned our Business Coalition for 
Education Reform. We are looking to hold a conference on the Hill 
sponsored with us by the Columbia Institute where, in fact, we will 
hiave the chance to invite you and Members of Congress to the 
table and a few governors we hope so that we can find exactly 
where your agenda and interests are and how we can best work to- 
gether. 

I would like to join my colleagues, Mr. Chairman, in thanking 
you for your longstanding service to the country in the interests of 
education and children. 

I would like to introduce into the record, if appropriate, a copy of 
or booklet on the Vital Link. 

Chairman Hawkins. Without objection, the booklet referred to, 
the Vital Link, will be included in the record. 

I would also suggest that the two executive summaries Mr. Hur*- 
witz, I think, referred to, "Investing in Our ChUdren,'' and ''Chil* 
dren in Need,'' also be included to round out the documents. 

[The prepared statement of Barry K. Rogstad and the booklet en- 
titled "Vital Link" follows:] 
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TESmONY BEFORE 

SUBCOMMTTTEE ON ELEMENTARY. SECONDARY AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

OF THE 

HOUSE COMMmS ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 

BARRY K. R0Q8TA0 
PRESOENT, AMERKAN BUStCSS CONFERENCE 

Tuesday, ^ta¥efflbor 2D, 1990 

Good morning Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of this subcommittee. 
My name is Barry Rogstad and I am president of the American Business Conference. I am 
pleased to be with you tod«iy and thanl^ you for the opportunity to address this Committee 
on a topic o? such urgency and national signHIcanca as education. 

The American Business Conference Is comprised of 100 chief executive officers 
of America's most successful, midsize companies. These companies have enjoyed average 
annual growth rates of 15 percent or more over the past decade, jointly employ o^er half a 
million employees, and represent the best of American entrepreneurship. Founded in 1961, 
ABC is committed to the promotion of public policies to encourage growth, job creation, and 
a higher standard of living for all Americans. Long*term improvement of living standards 
comes only with increased productivity, and our members know first-hand that Investment in 
human capital is as important as investment in plant and equipment. 

As you know, labor productivity and America's competitiveness are threatened today 
by an increasingly unskilled arxJ unprepared domestic labor pool. For this reason, business 
interest in education goes well beyond our humanitarian concern relates directly to the bottom 
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Km, tf America It to iraMain. and m many mttanoit ragain, ttt compatitivt tdga. tha 
country aa a ^NhoU^ must Irwaat In a NvoriCMaaa* viforkforoa. 

To that and. ABC aupporta inltiatlvw to promota aducational axcellanco at all lavals. 
In fact ttia majority of ABC cocnpaniaa ara IndMduaiy invoNtd \n an array of local aducation 
afforts and commit mHona of doMara annuaay to thaaa Inttiatfvaa as w«n as training and 
ratraining amployaaa. Yat, tha mambara of ABC baliava tha training of America's workforca 
cannot ba 'ad hoc,' rwhm wa must hava a ayatamatic mathod of addressing the quariy and 
productivity of our ^Jture employees t>efore they enter the workforce. We must look closely 
at the upwards of $45 biUkxi that America, jompanlea spend annually on basic skills training, 
and retraining, and balance this with an investment in ttiese individuals well before they reach 
the shop floor. 

All students today are empk>yment-bound, It la a matter of when they enter not if they 
are going to enter the work^ce. Moat of our national attentk)n has been on those students 
entering the workforce after post-secorxlary and graduate study. We in society, generally, 
have overlooked the needs of the rnajor'ty of students who go to work directly aftpr high 
school, emphasizing, Instead, the acNavement of college-bound students. While the 
preparation we give the college-bound Is by no means perfect, the gap between the support, 
direction, and Incentves we offer ooUege-bound versus empk>yment-bound youth is startling. 

Look at the statistics, Natlonany. about one out of every four 18- and 19- year-oids 
has not completed high school. Another 40 percent complete four years of high school 
only, and do not go on to higher education. The majority of our nation's high school 
students enter the workforce immediately after, or prior to, graduation. The William T. Grant 
Foundation calls these yourg people The Forgott^ Half.* the approximately 20 million 16- 
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24 yMr<old$ who art Ml Ikiiy to •mbark upon t^ndar^^ For thtM young 

pMp!«, unamr>loy«T^ mm M hightr. «nd Mmingt potantfals m tignfflcintly lowtr than 
for thof# young p«opl« iwho go on to cotogo. Whtto high school graduates hava lifalong 
aarnlnga approximataly 1290,000 graatar than dropouta, graduataa of fbu'-y«-j ooNagaa hava 
lifatima aaminga $450,000 graatar than high achool oompiatara and $700,000 mora than high 
school dropouts. Mora than half tha studanta In any givan school ara likaly to althar drop 
out bafora graduation or graduata and oontinua to tha vvortcpiaca, yat sodaty as a whola has 
overlooked tha noads of this constituency. 

As a result, too few young paopla know or understand the value of a good education. 
We have all been too lax m making students and their educators accountable for the quality 
of their educatk>n. While buak)eas today stW can hava its pick of availabia entry-^evai 
workers, this optk>n wiH not be avaiiabia a decade f^ now. All high school students will 
be potential employees, and business wM not hava tha hixury of waiting four or fiva years 
after a student has graduated to pick them up for empkyyment. By working with students 
today to motivate thwr schooi tjehmHor and to make them accountabfe for their performance, 
business makes an investment with tremendous nMums. 

ABC Is committed to uniting business, education and the community In order to create 
a framework for business/student Interaction. Our effort is designed to complement the 
many effective initiatives already in place at tha k)cal level. To that end, ABC has Initiated 
THE VITAL LINK, a program to devek>p a systematic means of communicating with students 
the skills ar d abilities needed for employment, the relationship between school and the 
workplace, and an Incentive stmcture to reward accompliahment with better jobs based on 
the relative merit of personal achievement 
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THE VfTAL LINK tskt th«t butlnttt look «t aiw^ 
to begin to Impact th« mottvatfton of studantt. 

MOnVATINQ STUDENT BBMVIOR: STEPS FOR BUSMESS TO FOLLOW 
Flnt, bualnto mm Mm nj ktB itm iMte and atanckidi noodtd Mb future nytayees. 
W* hav* not baan daar to oursalvaa, and oartamiy hava not mada daar to aducators 
vyhat It takaa to aucoaad in tomonoWa wodcpteoa. What tkma. knowladgas. apt^tudas 
and attitudes will ba naadad on tha job? How do thasa relate to schools* curricula? 

Second, buslnaas must oonwnunkaM tfiaaa crtoita for au^ 

w« want 10 know and parltaipala aarty on ki iNhM ft wN Wee for "^admiaalon- into the 
wsi icfofoa> 

Business should eamwk time and resources to communicate with students, to share 
management practicas with aducators. and to welcome both students and educators 
at companies, so they can learn, first-hand, the reiatk>nship between studies and 
workplace careers. 

Coilege^bound students, the minority of the overall school population are given explicit 
criteria for success early enough to motivate and guide them toward educational 
achievement. For the employment-bound student, there is no such roadmap. nor 
specHk; payoffs tbr their acNevamants. Juat aa our current workforce needs a dear 
career track to fOUow. and ia motivated by highc* aalary and other benefits to move 
up the ladder, so, too. our future employee s need guidance and Incentives to help 
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thM) prepare for tht woflctorot* It to basic human natura that wa ara drivan to axcal 
whan motivatad by a goal or payoff for aooompttahmtnt 

Albert Shankar, Praaidant of tha Amarican Fadaratk>n of Taachars, has written that. 
'Adolescents ara Hke adults: they do exactly as much as they have to do In order to 
get what they want' Unfortunately, for many of today's youth, that means no more 
than working for the minimum required to receive a diploma. ORen that translates into 
hours k>gged rather than subjects mastered and skiis developed. 

This should come as no surprise - after alt, as employers, ail we currentiy ask of high 
school graduates is a copy of their diploma! We have not systematk:aity required 
qualitative information, as does a college admissk>ns officer, to distinguish between 
high achievers and thoae merely getting by. We have not actively demonstrated the 
correlation between excaience in schodwortc anJ the ability to land a better job. We 
choutd provide dearsr Incentives, in terms of job quality, salaries, and awareness of 
career options for those who do well in school. 

Finally, ompkiyers should requira and reward paraonal and academic achiavementa of young 
people. 

Just as college admlssk)n to tMsed on a thorough review of academic and 
extracunlcular accompltohments, employers should Institute similar "admissions" 
analyses when making entry-level hiring dedskDns. We should make the effort to 
recognize IndMdual attributes and mertta. Empk^yment-bound students should know 
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tM thtk •nttrt poittolo Of achli¥tmtr!ii 

th« fMulli of muMpl* ohotot Itfit, And, jutt •• ooleo* admMora office 
fluidanct co ui m lof i to coM igi-bound itud^nti. pio ip oct^ omptoyrt can oft»n —fvt 
as rol# modols ind Quidanoa counaalora to amploymant^Mund studants. 

Employmant-bound youth vvM hava tha booat thay naad to work harder. If buainats 
can: 1 .) artkimiata thoaa critical standarda; Z) aatabliah antry-laval "admissions crttaria* 
that discfiminata batwaan tkna put in and achiavamant; and, 3.) apply rawardt and incantivas 
directly related to performance and merit Business in turn will gain the workforce needed 
to be productive Bn6 competitive. 

In September 1900. ABC launched three demonatratkx) projects of THE VITAL UNK 
in Fort Worth. Texas, Orar)ge County. CaHfomla, and Morristown and Montdair, New Jersey. 
The selection of multiple sHes allows a test of ABC*s hypothesis in three diverse geographic 
locations with unique approaches to buslnaas/educatlon kiteractk>n, and for cross-fertilization 
of experiences and insights across projects. The desired outcome of the demonstration 
projects will be repticatfon by others of an effective model on the broader* national level. 
Within each demonstration site, a defined business community and school community - 
including community colages. vocatkmal educatkyi schools and kxir-year Institutions - have 
aligned to design a systematic means of motivating student achievement at the high school 
and junkx high level. 

In Fort Worth. THE VTTAL UNK Is a component of the larger local Initiative between 
the Fort Worth Independent School District, the Fort Worth Chamber of Commerce and the 
community at large. ABC member Pier 1 Imports is key to this effort In New Jersey, THE 
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vrrAL UNK GombkMM itn»^ immtt through 1M tttto't DtpMntnt of Education 10,000 
Studtntt..10.000 Jote (10K) WiMlvo. • iM& program olMng Pmporta to Employment 
to students MfUHng woilcptao^orMMl crlltrii. TVvo •chooi communKtos - Montdair and 
Moniato^ - haM |oinad ma broadar bualnaaa oommunNy through aatabttthad natworks of 
businasslaadarahiptoimplarnarrtTHEVn^ALU^ With laadarahip from ABC 

mambar Automatic Data Prooaaalng. and through tha Parinarahip for Maw Jartty, tha Morris 
County Chambar of Commaroa Buainaaa A Educatkm Togathar initiatlva, tha national 
Businass Roundtat)la and othars, THE VTTAL UNK Naw Jariay affords tha projact Involvement 
of tha strt'-'s largast amployars. 

Orange County, CaUfomla, allows an exciting opportunity to join four school districts 
with the business community in a oounty-wlda inlttaltva. Tha school districts of Huntington 
Beach, Irvine, t^guna Beach and Same Ana win work together with a consortium of business 
iesdars to fOrm a new county-wkto partnership. 

Tha Offloa of Unlvaraity Advancement at tha University of Califomia, irvina, is playing 
a lead role in the organization and development of the local project. Other school partners 
in the initiative Include: the Coast Community CoHega District, tha Ragk>nal Occupation 
Programs - school districts serving the entire county and offerir>g vocational education 
programs: and. the Orange County School Boards Asc odation. Others may be identified as 
tha program is devek>ped, 

THE VITAL UNK In Orange County began with indivklual or smalt group meetings 
between chief executivea and auperintendents aa well as other school leaders. These 
interactions have altowed an opportunity for the chief executives of business and tha schools 
to speak frankly about educatkm in the county, the role of business in reform efforts, and 
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nMds that THE VFTAL UNK ctn tnm In tfwM pwllciilar school onvironmants. 

WMtsm Digital Corporation, an ABC mambar, hat provldad Initial guidanca to THE 
VITAL UNK and wM continua thia btvolvamarit In tha pro}act along with other ABC nr>amt>ar«, 
and tha much broadar Oranga County bualnaaa com mu n i ty. 

Whiia tha titaa work lodaparwjantly on tha local laval to Implamant THE VfTAL UNK, 
thay ara unltad nationally by tha umbrala of a National Staaring Committaa. Tha NSC, 
competing tha laading national buair>aaa and education orgmteatJona, provldai insight and 
guidanca to tha Initiativa as wall as tha opportunity for crosa-fartilization batwaan tha sitas. 
In fact, my collaaguas on this panal, Committaa for Economic Davalopmant. Business 
Roundtabta and National Affiance of Buskieaa, have bean critical to the design and 
development of THE ViTAt UNK and wiN continua to work with us as wa proceed. The NSC 
provkies guidance, oversight and breadth of knowledge artd experience that no one site 
could afford. 

ABC*s dedication and commitment to this project are fong^arm as wa know that there 
are no 'quick-fixes' to human bahavfor and laamkig. WhHa ahort4arm evaluatfon is critical, 
it will take five to eight years to determine the dkact Impact of THE VTTAL UNK on students 
as the program begins this year targeting seventh and eighth graders as they prepare for 
high school. These students wM not enter the workforce for five to six years but the 
investment must begin today. 

As business works to motivate students by aaaessing IndivMual achievement and 
attainment of estat>llshed aklHa and standarda. It la dear that axlating assessment technologies 
are far from adequate. Today, pan and paper testa are given to students with little incentive 
to put one's beat into the proceaa. Theae testa mnaurn what a student is Incapable of doing 
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much iMh«t h9 or sht )• quilNM to do, and thora to no MisltlvHy to provida an array 
of at — a m a n f to tap aach atudanTs talante. Today's taatt alao havt no capadty to 
rimmM tha mora imangMa t a lan ta md quaWaa which buainaaa conttnuat to idantify as 
basic skins, such as tha abMty to ba a Ufa lono laamar. tha ability to work m taams. or tha 

ability to ba comnuinicativa. 



Claarly, tha wKxk of tha Labor Sacratary EMzabath Oola*s Commission on Achiaving 
Nacassary Skilla Is to ba commandad aa ara tha allorta of privata tasting organizations such 
as tha Educational Tasting San/Ica, CoHagiata Rasaarch San^cas and Amarlcan Collags 
Testing* l>ut tha rasaarch and davak>pmant for appropriata aasassmant machanisms must go 
further. The Federal government can play a leadership rde in providing the research and 
davalopmant capability to aflow educators, buakiaas and tha country at large to measure the 
individual merits of our students. This is not a aknpla task, nor does it lead to one right 
answer. Assessment technk^ues must enable all students to highlight their unique abilities 
and skills, and their diverse background and axparience. As long as the demands of our 
society and industry oontinue to evolve at aver increaair>g rates, so too must the way we 
assess relative performance. We in busineaa can no k>ngar look beyond the needs of our 
natk>n's students. We call on you to assist in our efforts. Expanding the research and 
development capacity regarding multiple aasassmant tachnk^uaa is one way to do so. 

Thank you fbr this opportunity, and I wouM be pleased to discuss the project with 
you further. I offer the American Busineaa Conference booklet further detailing TIHE VFTAL 
UNK for the record. 
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K > >r]>» »r.iu w » lid ck'tiLinti w Iuti n-siRKiunn^ IlHn' n< m m^- .in^u oi 
nnr MHuK pnn^rnji iliji wiH vilst' .iH ih.ii jiN tin vhu>l uMi^iiiiiniu 
hilt HI (xi'^iiu'VN ^huikl .i^^utiH «Hir vluu- r»'^p<>nsl>ihl\ 

turn \\\\\\ liiiinv I'lupl* >\a'N 

Mui\.iin>n iv 1 1 If kiA u> h.iril \\i*rk > lu^k^ f>f lniMm*vv 
iiin\i U' !i)*m\,tu J it \\r .m* to pii*tii .imi nuNi pn >M(k' inu'nijxi-^ 
1"! 'Hi! i'mpi"V^-v> I'UAu'l lui nuj^t \M \\»H'k will) Hilt fiiluu- 
i-nip|(iVu'^ !< ' niiKi\.iU' iIk'm jiliKAi-nu'ri! m ylhn>l Wt, in Uinhk*s«. 
utn ni.iki' .1 '^iiUvljniivr inniti!>u!n>n In loD.iUii.itmn wnh i\hujl»>i*» 
!o show vtiiiK t^> skilN .iml sLi?kI.,iv1* u'ljiniril in i!k wiM'kpl.Kv 
jT\l ihi-:! I !npi"\iiH'n! .in J i>*^i Nrw>n;l.!A uI'.u.iMm)^ djMioh^ \\l 
i.in lu'ip sluiknN vinvkwaixl ilk- u>nm\in>n lxi\\tvn hIvh)! ,in^l 
\Si>rkplju' tjrivr^ jml wc an require and reward pfrv»n*il .ulm*u- 
nK^ni TlkNc' .irc rlic pR*nii^> jnti pnm ipk'^ Munci TUF X HAl. 
LINK 

idtMN proH-nicd m lln-^ Ixnikkl iuvc M^nifKuni ^upp<jn Iron) 
.ill rk-nxMU^ ii iIk' lHN^l'^^ *<nd i\lnulK>n aMnniiinnitN jntl ur>*f 
uIkt^ In nun with ih m ihis fft(»fl Id in>pro\i ihv xlu^J-to-work 
UjnMlion l(>f ukIw s \(Hiih Wi- Itxi f<)f>\ jrd \o iIk ch.ilk'nyjf ami 
the ()p[X)nuniu i<> pLt\ <Hir pjn in impro\in>: Anvman cvhiuiiKm 
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Studeot Ifaraiiig aid AiiKiican 



Stmv its fiAmdtng in I9KL ihi* AmcTX jn l^UMncss Gmf^nixv 
hjN cTxViMxJ ptilkitN ^hk\\ pnnmi: ixoivhiik gn>^ih. m'j<K>n 
ifxl J IkUct sundird (if livir^ for all Aniefkan> TmditNinjIly. tins 
h;^ iTK^jn! a Ukws on f;iir and rqtmahk* irtimnkinal inkk' ptjlu'v and 
isMK"s <if fiH jl unuifD mkIi js \Uc «rf i jpiu! ind lU* k'\d ol 
njiMKi.il MMnjT' l*iH H»dn ttx* lung it-nii pnifiulxlny and in<im» 
iKiful uHiipdnnfm-w (4 AiiKTxan Ixisirk's^ ffM> as k-JMK m iIk 
j\.iilal)il«\ of hi>»hl\ (jUalilKxl pi^ipk* \<> fill p<»MiMnN at cmtv k'M-l 
AikI, iIk' ;i\.nUhhi\ ni J hi^;hl\ (|ujhtK%l \vorkli»RC dt-piTKU ufiiin 
itk' (jiM)ttv (A (Hii aitiitp's fHiiilK aiiK.ilton Mslnii. and (Kit ahihu in 
nx«i\.iK' »Hir siikk nis in hiylKi adm-vcnK-in TlKn-l(Kr ilw linf 
I hid c xaiilivo »4 'lu' njiHHiv iDdNl vKi; ^Mnl iiikIma iniiip.inK*'*, 
who ounpHM- tlk- Anvman liiMnf>> Cnnliioiit run^niA- iIk- \«al 
link lM\M\'n siiiik'ni Ic.imin^ and VnKrk.in v»>q>>r.<k* >ii!m\.iI 

11k \Uiie of a (kml EAialiofi 

V iIk' slaiNti^ v M.lHnnjIK . jUhiI MtK oiil nt nrr\ hnif Is- 

aixl l^>-\iMH»iiU ha^ ivil inn»pklal vlinnl AikiiIkt iO jXTuiu 
O'inptrli Inui \^■.lr^ oi x1hh)I otlK JMil nnt .yn nn U^htjilvi 
1 Jik.MK)n IIh- nu|nm\ ni ihu njimn^ liiji vhit^I sUkli-nis im-r 
!ttf \^nlkluu^ muiK'iliaii'h .itii i pn«»i i*- ^i.iJu.ni. .n 11k Wi'haiii 
I Oram hnimlaiinn ulN iIk'x' pi-^V^t' Hk* h>i>jntk^n Hall 
iIk' apprnxinuid\ Jti millKHi 1(>^4 \t'aH»lds \\Ih» aa* nni likeK m 
cniKirk np<»n umkT^radiwU* edma!K»n F(»f iIk-x' y<>iin^ pt*of>k' 
unviiipl<*>nKiiI ralfs an* Ih^Ikt. an<.l t'amm^^ potentials aa* Mgnifi- 
taniK Itwtt ih.in tlvr^- yoiin^ pfi^pk who *aa\ in vIkx)! Wluk* 
hijlh nh^joi gradiuk's have approxinuit Iilelnnj4 t-aminj^s Si>().o(»o 
prtMlcr than droponlv. p:i(!iiaic** d fiHir-vcjr t<)lk*}ji*v ha\r liftiinx' 
earning** S4S*mi^>o ^reuler ilun hi^h scixtnl tiH^plete^ and S-U>.(M> 
niort' Ihjn \\\^h sl><>ol drnpniih T<x) lo^ voun^ peopk knt)\\ 
und<TvUnd ihe value <4 a i^nod eckaaiKin 

Not jiBtEducadoa Reform: Bu&ims Reforat Too 

While nini\ stlKml-* ^tale^ and Im^mh'-m^ .mi- working m 
rel*rnii \se ha\e »*\e!k>nked (Ik mwK i4 ilie Liiiie ny|nnn nl 
sludellN \\l'ii> illlenh iniiMlu wniklil.U, hl>:l! 
eniplU'*!j'i!V^ l^^k'.ld llie .Klm*\eineni (»t »<) K ;;e 'mund stiidenf- 
Willie the piep.i[.iii*»ii yi\en iIh' ui!k'>:e-U hhu) ^^ in nn nn-an^ 
(X'llen, the ^ip Iviwa-n ihe Hipj^'H, Jiietii'Hi. ,inil iiuenii\t.s we 
nOef tnlle^e-Nmnd versu-^ cmplovax-nt-Knind \nulh iv •iianlinj? 
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ABC teeaidiRmds Need for 
Busines^Studcnt Conu m ii^^ 



9cbooHtiAmeritMtbmlsa 



Dr.Jobnmbop 



AHC bunchtnJ an Fducjtkwi Task Fcifir m tririy 19H9. chaiitd 
John RolK\aj>i-n Cra> Rt^cjat and Ray Suu of Anikig Di^Tcirs, lo 
ikii-nntrK' h(M thi' orK4m2atKin cxjukJ ht*st make a qualitattve 
contritxnKin lo tht* nlucaiKm dchaitr. The Task Foia' found that 
\*Iiik' AIk: cxmiiivo ixjnimintd id cnMinn>i iht hightrst 
si.trxLink fjif k^ds iiliK.itK)0 and wvtv tf^gt\J in indnkkwl 
pni^rjnis r.m>iinn fnini HoaJ San lo ^orkt-r Mrainin^. iht" »niluH\fs 
wiTi atl lxit and fiMcixxJ rflah\t*l> mmnx aiidK*fKr^ Thw had 
Ixx-n fvuffon oiIkt bv AM(! nxnihiix or iIh- KiMn^.*Hs aKiinnmn> ai- 
i.n^t ii> iniphivni NNsli-nwiK ihan^v rt-prdin); iIk' MaiK^nNhip 
Kiwiwi IxhiTu-vs jnti lis future cmplowv^ 

^X Ink' iIk Ijsk F<ffu- ra<>nniAxJ tU* >ir<>\\m^ rxwU <^ i-arh 
ihikllKic^] tk'\t'l(>|>nH*ni a^ wdl a^ higki aliualKin. it u»ntvnirak\l 
on siX'uIk nmK <4 hi;»h mIhi»»I studi-niN and iIk- iivjuvjIkhi thn 
nttivc trmii tla- lxNfK^^ uwnmunit) lo o\ul Inflm-miil h\ iIh* 
work i4 l)i Inlin HinIh^it AssN.inl Pr(^^l'^^^«■ at (/►nvll I niMTvirv s 
Mi"f>l ol Inditstail .tnd Uhn KdatKffiv iIh- Ta^k Forte k^jkcti ;»! iIk' 
tdiiMfHiip iliiit eonipjnivv had wrtii ilivn lumrv niipk)uvs. 
spiMlKaiK tlnyn* MiKk*nt> tinlikd\ w> attiTKl a tolk^>;i- *»r uni\tTMt\ 

lliroii^h i\U-ns!M- u-H'jkh and MiniAs ol MV nH*n)W'rs iIk' 

l.lsk hitir Iniinij lIlJl 

•(uncralK no loniul nKMii^ o(* loninuink jlion cxnuI Ixiwun 
( onipanK'N ami hijili nhtiol stiKk'nt^. 

• Uliin iIhmv \\a^ iniaaaion. it was on an indnidiul hIum)! 
Imm^ and u^iialK n*\sardtil jiadnm nittil Un lolk-jie-f^und 

students, 

• Fmpk)\nK*nt hi)umJ stutk'HLs jn- ^vneralK not jwjre of thi* 
skilU will lUrd (o itiliT llu- workloru-. run \\k t\pes of urm 
and p^»^^y*londirv aiiuaiion oppoHumiKs a\ailaNi- u\ tluiiv 

• Itusincs'^'s jre urk'k^ar as to w hat iht^ dinund of tiieir t*nir>- 
k*\il enipkrtirs 

• Xppropnjii- pt*f1omian(t*-l)aM*d ass-vsnxtji lalinKjues lio n<»t 
i'> drU'nniiX' stiidrni skill IneN jnd imli\idu.il eojupttrmK'^ 

• 1 niiA liAf! i*inpk>\u-v jrt- noi hired hav\l on ,\ ionipk-te fVionl 

^uji illinv^ ^ItHlen^ ih.u n.) iikmi' is na-vk'd t" j 

Tl)e riMiIiini: dial is th.ii ihe nu|onr\ ot hjjjii vIvxjI siiuk*nis 

.IK link ;^uKl.inM- or umk'Njndirig .i*" » u l;\ tj)e\ ^houkl 

lAul jv.uienikjIK or. in inan\ mstjmes \\li\ ihe\ vtiould e\m 
iei:i,iin sdnml 
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ABC laimdies Bold New Fitogr^ 



mid umiMplfmd 
woHters," 

Dr. John Bishop 
CormtHJwkmty 



ABCs Educxnm Task Rwiv dcvrkipLHJ a htiU fk"^ pm^x^ni — 
THE NTTAl LINK — to mjQti dK' inhxnKtiinn fkiv^ fxiwtvn UisirK-ss 
Jnd high Hh(HJ MiKkftt^ jnd ihi' mt-d ftr liusirK*ss lo rxn (inh 

mem. hut to waxA pef?icinal exa^ie^Kx^ 

TIk' Tjsk F(ifii' nx^igniAxI ikil sJikKik^ ran hi* nvm\.iK\l 
.u1iK'>c in hIkk)! if \lvwn uni^iNv rc\\,in.K f<>f nK\im): ck-lmul 
(rikTu AsH^MiKiii Ki >iiKk*ni k jminj; w IikIi KknulKs in^livulujl 
uWtms and ptif^miumv k'>cN iiiiN jU) Iv tk-xclopitJ m> iIui ruh 
sliidi''" jn^cntul t .in Iv Ii h up lo IxisniN'* i() mUMii j 

s\Miiiuik i(Hiuinink.UM»n pnmss {o nH>(i\ju siiukni .hhicAnmni 
SjxiilKjll\. nil MIM 1.1\K I. ills on InNm-SN to 

• lk'\cl<»p jxrttmainu jsy ^simni nK\tunMii> |u iliittnuiH 
•ISl.iblish A vt of n]iplt»\nKTirl\jy.\l inu*nii\i> NjxutK 

• AKti MiKk-n^ I< ' llu itvvlol .u uHMph-^IiiiK'in ihnss.if\ Ui\ .in 

• Rcquia- tktiikil sttKk*nt tim^rIs f(»f t*inpl<»\nK'nl tkvisMms. 
intludinj; ^r.Kk> kMtlKi ri\<nnnK'ntbhons. .inondjfxc ut»rk liiMon 
jnd eMraairmiiljt »*ii\tiK'^. 

•Olilt'f cniA'kAcI |ol>s \\XH\\ on toinpMc xiuiol hisUin and 

• Rt^wjrd .Kvoiiiplislinkni with ..j^kt p.i\ and fasia t.ira*f 
advami-nK'ni 



Modvatii^ Sbidem Achi^^ 

PrcfiuM and Prtac^ 



niK \1TM l.l\K i> hjH'd on llx- ^indinc pnnnpk- \\\\\ imli- 

:1k' uLtiM 'n^!iij> K'i\\t'in xi'hK)' ai hiiAt-nu-n! and mkh."'^ in tlif 
\\oikplau H slutkn> k!M\\ lltr dv-nuiid^ ilia; aiipk>\Li^ will nukt. 
tlx'pi as ikn iTiUM iIk' \\nrkl<»rii; am) an.' sivmn unpNi- a-ward*^ 
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IvIuvnK in hIkmn un Iv M*nu»LiiixI \\\ jlunn^ ilitir Mi vHir In 
m IxhiI i<* f)\\i atAm sLifvd<ai>. Miidt*ni> t jn in Uim gngia 
firurxul 4nd cjait hku*^ tlw fm.il tiuiitifYit' fi*" mrw ?4udnitN ^ 

stiKlv B\ ank^ibttng i^ntpkniTK'nt (THitu iind ri'^jnling indnidtuJ 

v^hnt pft•^i(lll^h dul rK»i wu?* for fhm UhrtbiT tht- ferul fxixiox-s 
suiuN^^ul enYi^ v^DiLitl. i(«iiiTiunt(\ aikfity idintvwin <n a<u*ptifxv 
inif) z fmf )\\\T uniMTsit). sUKkmi jtJinN llw ai)iii(y to dxxiMv 

T<itb>. sTuJt^s who ait* bcadtxi for thi* ^orkpLict' haw ft*- 
(vixecl linie if am cnc(Hirjj{i*men( (w giiidantv dunn^s high hIkm)! 
v^hn h i-njl^' ilvm lo Ixittt k^-jm and pfi-pwri" f<>r a »(>l> TIkm* 
iKHirxi l<M otik'gi' luw tik' Mipp(tt. diaiiKin and oxdiir.t^cnx'ni 
ln«n ptia-niN K-xhiis. adxixJTN. jnd adniiN>H)n> (rflktr*. <)fk*n jn 
url\ JN pa- y Imii>1 This sinx* irKkkirinaiKm and nwtim- opIanaiKin 
<)♦ win xIhk>Isk nrk (iff dtk-^ iKcur f(W ilxjsf \Nhii n(il 
\M\I) In mniinui' llu'ir iiliu.ilion ininx\lijk!\ .ifu-r hi^h mIvhJ 



betu^een bow mmcb Ihty km 
mid their fiourt Mucceu b$ 



Dt.JobnBkbop 
OmtOtlMvenlty 



Itoo Behind 1HE VTIAL UNK 

TIh' a'xMrdi and uniinj; ol !)r Hislvjp (>n (Ih* topu <rf s(ii(k*ni 
n)4i»i\.iiMn :irK! k'jmin^ ti.i\i- kvn itiik.iI lo tin- dt'wIopnK'ni (rf 
K\¥. s fninx-wirti lor THF MTAL LI\K F(>ll<min^ is ,i syncipsrs ii 
hiv pft'nwH"N A nx»r\' lAtfnsivo c\a'r]"M fnHii Dr Bishops p.<pi'r 
\l<m\.iim^ Mikkntv To SiuiK K\ptMjlif»ns Kv'\\jrd>. AdiK-vniHin. 
puMis|k\j tn ihi' Nnvt'inlxT IW) N.hkhuI Asvxkiiwhi oI Stiondirs 
Vf]<w»' l^nnnpaU Hulkltfi is pnnicktl in Appmdix \ 

I>! Khliop ciU"N J I.uk o< inu'nii\fs (ni dion ami iomm^ 
Jul implishnKMii dik- 1*1 ihkv f.Kl»>i"^ 1> p^rf >in>up inOiK-nu \\hh\\ 
jaisdv diHCHir.t^v* judtiiiK dion aixJ jihK-vcnvni. 2? collide 
sckxiKin triicai w im h uh- ^radt* pcwni a^traKcs ancl class rank 
u hit h art- m rel.»ti\i- io an al>^>luHr extenal sumLifd and v\ hi( h 
a^ul^ tn a Z(^)-stjni i(«nptiiiKin anK>n); rlavunalcs. and a disimx^n- 
lisc K> take moft* njiorous amrv's and 5) a lack of apparenl lalxn" 
nurkd and aomwim rc'\\ards foi hi^?h sch(x»l effort and a<'hK^v- 
nx-nt 

Ht" poinb oiii that Y(Ktn^? pi^»pk* art- mn la/\ TIh'\ \\<»rk \en 
lurd in ihtif ^)bs aftcT Nch(x>l and on iht- UntMl field In ilx^t* 
cnvironnienb thc\ art- p.in (rf a team uhcre indixidual <*ff(»fts arc 
Msibk^and appivciatrtf h\ teaninuit> OHiipeiiiMm and ri\aln art' 
noi .i^>si'ni, fxit ilx'\ aa- oflsi'i h\ shaml c^mU shjn\l suu tosses .mil 
t'\icm.il nH-aMhvs ol at liK-.nix'nt ' 

Fnipi >\i'rs \\\iU jj(w)d foh^ ofl^nnj; Iratntn^ and )oh st\iint\ .irt- 
tinw jHiM)^ In Like iht' riNk of htnnj* a axt^ni hiiih Hh<»ol ^jradiuk Ik- 
tnniMsi'* Mjis Willi sUkk-nts in Furope and l.tpan vIhtc C(Hiip.inr'* 
iiy >>rjJ(.'s on yhooMciMni* I'xanis »o asst-ss iIk uHiiptMcnn- and 
ffliahiliU (/I uHin^ pt-opk' >miIi work cxpt'ricntv 

In II X* I n\k\\ SijK^ the top niiplcnvr^ ignc>ri' rnvnt Iii^h 
silnxjl ^.idiuU's and uwiskkT (ml\ applwants willi cMcnsivt- work 
e\[vncniV Or.f inip-ntmi reav>n for this polm is tlui ilu' 
applkani s work a\ufd stTvvs as a signal d cx)mpi1enttr am! 
rrhaNlft> that hdp* the enipknw Kknirf) whn is most qualified In 
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l)r Disliop ?4;Hfs that nnnlintT. Mk-m- th.ti mNmjI ptifoniUfxv 
is ;i >piiid pa\JRHf cjf it>l> fxifcimurxv. huf ik-x Kkc jtrmI cMkuHv 
^itin^ inffvniaikm on ^ch^Mll ntifcmiuniv A a\\*ni Minc-^ <ir snull 
iiml nkt)ium-si/i\l tmpkncfs found Uui (mix uUhh (hx- in 
a'uiti'stitl irjnsctip(> or jski\] g^JdlUK^ ihmr )cni(k- pmni ;]\xT.igiN 
1x1(1*1' sdrctkm. 

I)f. Bishop asMUs ilut tht* kt^ lo m<«i\;«inj» ?*udtiiis is ui 
fi\x)^zii' jnd urx'Anl Urjimn^ cff(«i and Jilik.'Mmtit. 'Thir full 
(Sw iT^ of t)TKs and lexids of a srudnn s accximpllshmcni mu^ hi- 
displayed ami sigmk\l so ihui evencuKv Yaco a tv\\ m\ tor )ja*iUa 
link' and Mr\cT^ ck.*ioli*d to k^aminj; " 

tinalK, VH ^tfhmp ami^mdN that incTvasin^ nunilx'rs of tiiipkn 
erN JTV ftali/ing that iIk*v mu^ haw uodtTs u«npiii-ni m tlx- skills 
miKjl to KMiiomm s w'^platv> "As ilk- Liln* ntirkti lv^in^ la 
fi'wjrd k*aminj* in hIm-o'. stikk^nis uill ri'sponc! h\ stiKK inji lunk r 
aixl Kal \<tas will lx\x)nv nxm.* wilhii^ lo fxi\ Hi^Ixt uus lo 
I'nsuiv iMkT knal xhotJs,' Ix' adds. 



HowlHEVnALIiNK^IMs 

The Empbym' Rok 

THF \1TAL LINK rvsponds to I)r Htshop h> hindanx-nullv 
inipnn'ing inJKidual m«nation ihniugh a)n(inuous a)r>iniunk~atKin 
htTut^ tinpk)yw and srudtms. It htgias with ihc commiinx'ni of 
biisinevs to alter ils behavior in soeral ways. 

* Ftrs!. (xi,siness shookj kiemif> the skills and standardb^ nmkxJ 
hy poiemial emf^ecs lo sikxw) in tomomm s ^*(>rkp!j^r. 

>X bt skills, knowkrdgt^. aptitudes and a^^tudt^ will lx» nc\\k\l 
on the fhf H(w do lhe?ie nHaie to the sdKX)ls airricub^ 

* Setotui. we shouki comnxinicaie these chiena for suiiw*. v> 
thai sUKienis and teacher* will %ani lo kn<m and pann ipaie eaHv on 
in \a1u! H w ill uke fof "admt^sK)n into the w(»rkpija- 

( /)lk*j5e-hound stiKk'nts are ^mi) explkit tntenj tor siuu-s^ 
ejrl\ enoujill to motivate and to gUkJe ihtm lowjrd 4.\iiKj!K>n.il 
aihx^eiix^ni For the enipk)ynx*nf-lx)iind. iIxtc h no mkIi nudmap 
rH»r sixMfx payoffs for athK*\tiix*nt Just as ^Hir tunvni worklnru 
ntwis a dear career track to folkn\ , and is n)oii\aied K hij:lK*f \ibr\ 
and other benefits, so, too. do our future empk^ees nt^ tnti*nii\es 
to achK'xe as the\ prepaa* for the workforce It is hi^w human 
muifi.- ilui v\e aa- driNen to excel when moiixa'A-d In a pa\<»tt 

Allx'rt Shanker, preskk'ni of tlx* Anx*rit jn l i^k'niiinii of T<.Mi h- 
erv. Iws unnen that. "Adolescent are like atluhs tlx*\ d(» exaulx a> 
mud) Hs they have to do in order fo j^et w hai ihe\ w jm I nf^Hiu- 
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rntd\. Un nuny (iM(ti\ s yiMh (lui nK".in> no mcwi' thjn iMwkinp 
for iIk- rHininnim atjiim! lo ftniw j Uipkww (JfJii; /jf^rf tmitiik^ 
iftto htHiry kifif^il mthirttkiit suhji'cts ntasHnii This ^iM aw as 
iM» Hifpwi* — aftiT all. as en^i^vi\ afl we aA nf sdifw! 
RDduoit^isanjn rfikvdif^ We ha\v not s\«!«nTatkalv 
ft*c|uired qitalmn^uimmkni is does a oolkftc acWwkib offk^. 
u> dkir^iish hiftifcwi the hqeh achicxm and thoa* nwl) gming 

. Wt- ha\r n(< acihvly' dtmnnAiaicd Ihtf diM 
f^wn imtA^ic^in .sdKiol^tJifcaixltheahi^ 
Wi- fmN pnnkk' ctaf ^ncenlht^. m imb <if jobs, sabrks. and 
artrr ad\ancL*nitfnt opportunities bv iym who do well m KivxA, 

• Third business should re%7vi acnxnphshment. 

Business nHi?4 offer a nrward beyond hasr emplo^-merK lo 
WLiiMW mMkvus to exai Business musi alert studeni<i to vmin^ 
empl(»> jneni and educjlion oppoitunities and the merit hised pa> 
;intl canxT advancement whidi come with each 

• hfUflh. hiNn'*vs shouW requin* amt rvwurd pcYNonal and 
ji .kk*ink j( hK»\im^N of people 

luM js c(>li<.>if jdniivMoii i> hu,sed on .i i!)or(Hif»h rexiew d 
.irjikniii .ind cxir.KiirTxiil;jr ^ccl)n^^h^K•nt^. empjoyeiN sh<Hikl 
instiiuk' similar .idiiitvvioas^ jn3ly?.es ^k-n nuking! enir\-kne! hiring 
detjsKHis, l.nipki\ens shouW rtxi^ize in<livKliia) anrjhutes and . 
PK-niN To tk> w». HKMV ihiin existing pen anti paper assessnient 
nt\xk\1 lo ideniilv the ran^^f of indt\idml siiKlent tatms Enipkn- 
nvrn-lKHifKl sUnVniN sIxHiki kn<A\ thai i*Kni entire portfolio of 
<idiK'\t*tiKntN oHims UiU in ami out of xh<«»l. not jitsi rhe riNuit> of 
multipk* chi^kv ttst> 

• h'iftly iMisirKNN miN 'At»fk din-ul\ with sUKk^mv lo nioii\,i!e and 
i(t >;uuk' iliein ihrcnigh lixir devisnjnN 

Jasi as CiT^k^* adnussnias ofikefN serve as giikJantr couasekxs 
to a)«q?e-boiind j«i»denLs. empkiyets mast do the same for empk>^ - 
mrm hound snidenLs. prinide exposure ir) the worki of wod, to 
liUrtuie drvekjpment. and to help connect student achievement in 
the classroom ^ith futun,- emplo>TiKTit op6oas. Basine?vs shoukJ 
eannark time and resound lo aimmumcarf with students, to share 
nuaij?enx*ni p^Jt1iCl^ w ith educators, and to uekome sriidents and 
ediK Jiors at companies. h\ the>' can k-am. first-hand, the relaikxiship 
between studies and workplace careers* 

PfDjcct Smictiiit 

Tile Ali( FdiK*iiu»n Tjsk For(v is comiinnal to uniting business. 
aliK JiMn — siipt^nnienik'nis pnrHipals. le.tJk'p^. .ind sth<x)l boards 
— and ihf t(>nwiunit\ in ortkf to trcitc a franK'xu»rk tor lxisints.s 
arivl '^ruck'iii mieranmn which compkm^nis ibc- effeciAi- 
initLiiive^ alivaJ\ in pLui AlCs rok- 1> t ji.ilvsi td k^xera^v a 
rrspiHw h\ busjm'NN lo a national concern \\hich js apprf)pnaiely 
adda%st\l ik* knel, 

DmoHslmtkm Site Seleakm. TYW \'n\\ IJ\K inus! k 
kloputl by l(Kai biisinevs and nhool (»>ninumilicv IVpnning witl^ 
iIk' Vnu^n Hlh>r)| war .\\\C IS working with IxhiniNs. o>niniunir) 
aixl sclxjol k'adifs lo dtinonstrate THF \Tr.\L LINK in thrte sites 
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iHTtiNs ilk- on»ntr\ — Ownpi- Cxiunt\. Citiftvnu. %\inh. Tt%Lv 
♦iikl V'w K'K*\ ^^K h-K^In wi imihipk' sitv> all< w> j iiM <if AHC^ 
hvjXlRNh m llm.t' (lixiTH' >jtii>:rjphk fcKJtHin> whIi unk|Ot ap- 
fWi kK I lo I ni^iiXNs ixhK jIh «^ inkwtn alk f< w ok iss- 

finili/;Hi<in (M i»xpt*fkiXi> ,aixl mMgJiis amiss pni|itts TK" ikfsiitd 
(HHoifiK- ii \\k ikmttArjakfn prr)jKiN wiB hi* rtploiKH k others of 
an iffuliM' omM (m thi* hnudiT ruiional knd 

r w yHrfJtott Wilhin eadi dmuiKrjiktf) sikv a defined 
hiiNrKNs ownmimin and K^ni aimmuint> wiW afa^ xo des^ a 
v>^niiaik nx'jns filT nmtKatmg ^tudtrm actkrwmem at the* high .HciMto) 
k'xcl Unik i'\kk'rxc tk'jrt) shtMs the ix\\l Uw intentrnlNm tjf lh^ 
Kpi' as iMfK as gnKk* M-hcii. THE VITAL UNK awKvnifates on ninih 
gradi' sttidenis ffi is Rra >trar. woriuog mith (hat dass thruugh gradua- 
(KMi In ^4llH^|lK'nl \^:irs, e;R'h ne^ ninth grade class will he a(kk\i 
B\ n-immh dc*linin>t iIk* inliial stxipe ik- pnij'ram. tix' Jr4 pha.se 
an jiK jMia \al,A' an^i inip.Kl <»n slrnk'ni Ivlmior. and dtivtiiiinc- 
tl)e for cxpiinsKin and m aplKafjon Lkh pilot kKation. 

Ivmoo. m\ ininnliKi' eff<iri> in earlKT jjratk^s lo prep^iri- pariKi- 
p.nion in 71 IK \1TAI. LINK 

Salkmaf SSeeri^g OmmMfe, >X hik' ilx' mIcn \\<»rk jmk'ix n- 
ili-niK on tlu' U.I I liwl to impkiiK-ni Till L|\K, llu-v jre 

uniial nj!?<>mll\ In tlk' iiinWIj of a Vition.il Su\ nnji: ConiniitKv 
TIk- \M loinpnsm^ ihe liMilin^ aiiHm.il IxiMniN** jnd aluuiiK^n 
or>:,ini/jin)nv pro\Kk*^ insi^H and xuniancv lo iIk' iniiuhM- as udl ds 
iIk' (>pp<>nunii\ loi intss-|cnili/jlk>n kluivn \\k ^iio 11h' NSC 
pro\Kli-s guuijnu'. (Ai'iMiihl .mJ Ivuitlth (*f kniMk-J^i.- .itiJ t'Xptti- 
rmv lli.ii no om ^lU' unilj ,tt!oi\l 

Managfmeitl amf Ofx^niXfiiUm Fjdi piloi stu- kt^ j l^);)rJ of 
Diruhn-v .iml of .1 Lk.iI Skrnn^ ( (Miiinini\' '1,M jnJ OiXTJlinu 
Ti mimiiit'i s ittiiipTh^\| (i| l>usini**>v uhk.ilion Nlikkn^ .inJ ioninninii\ 
a■pI^^t'^:.itf^l■^ .ts uct! ,1 pn^Kvt ni*in.j^i i 11k ii)jKl, vonipnstl ol 
t hill i uviiiivi*'* ol IxMOis^ antl txkicaiKHi vT\i*s a** an (rfVuial U>dv 
lo oxcTHv the pilot program. >^hik* the IX; ts sLiff'txJ by on-sitc 
inanajiei'N to sta r am) itiiplenK*nt the pro^ca Thi* profiti nuna^er 
s^'HCN Juimian ol iIk' LS(.\ anti direds (>ixTatinji O^iiMinnees 
()ri:ani/(.d lo 

I) kk'fitiK biMm-NN Mandtrds anti skills: 

J> lV\clo|> appropnak* jsH*NsnK'ni itvhnKjUt'N. 

Ik'M^n a sxsuni enipl<)\imTi!-hay'd inaniivt'^ 

i' nri»,ini/c on^i»tn>; Hh(K>I-i(^\\nrk toinnninkatKHV 

^> kc\ am l^ii^iiX's^ pi'iiKT^. 

'i' iV'Vidr [Xil">!u icLiiions jNMsiaiHr 

*'<)m!ni tinjiKi-^ .intl UindruMiii; J^l^! 

Lkm Mk-^ Will nHndiiLik' uilli lAiNlin^ irmiali\(.'N wUcii. [K^s|)ljc 
ti» avokl dtiplKairi^ii am! will tkicnmrn* tluir nio^^l ctlntiw Mnitturfs 



Susiness Cjmmmnity Unkiif^fs, THI \M Al 1 l\K di'Mi;iK'd lo 
pr'>\^li u rnit-raiiion lx*i\\i\'n InisfX's^ .lOd slddctVv .iixl 
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tlKif t\kK-.HiJis, ihnH^niiit \hc h^m^m \\%its Mmiu>:n 
nKTHtirif^ mktnshifs. stuikming. m\aHiM paxmun ms in tin- 
hIkwiIs. ami <nhiT imMfis. ihc mnkvn k >{i\vn ihi- <m»tunif\ 
nt< nrtj H> undertand *e |w>t*r ftir han) w<irk in Ji-hdrf hm lo ^ 
fiiv hiiml ihi* cb> HiMb> opifnMinn <if thi- i«ikJ 

and HHtuUms higher «AiGiU«) pby a critical nk\ a> ihe\ Kio aa* 
\\w cnOiuw rf h«h adwal ittidmK Not onl> wiH chix^ kviiruiionN 
pnnkk* imakiahle jn^ightN kw impfeimfncatNin fif thr prtijKi. Kit 
ihf> fK\%l «kkaktl and comprtan "entr) -k'wl" siudenLs prwxifvil 
for ptw-fierondao itudks 

Moaiop^ Mtf JSMfeMMiMi The dmiwifation pmjeits w ill 
Ix' morafomJ and <naluakrd lygiibrh. f<ir short- and l<in^-!t-mi 
pr<ipiwi, li is amkipaitid iKit !he rvsuli will Ik a M^mviiK p»tnes> 

n¥<i\aiing h4<h jcIkioI >t)Uh h> grratcr ;Kliif\en'KTii AUC 
nx^igniZTN ibt this effort will take Unx- and amtiniK'd ptfsi*i(i*ntv on 
ilv fun of hu^iim-yi. i%kitai(*s, pafwits and ^tKJeniv .\ntl bclkw 
ilut ihi' a-warUs tt ill wd| ^^onh ihe tinx- ;«nd i^ort 



1* 



Cooduskm: ACanToAdion 

THF MTAL LINK denwndv j muJi hnuda tt-jdi ilwn ilx' m 
umip.mkN <if tlu' .-ViiKTit.in IkiMiX'ss ('(>nfc:vnu ll i.in (»nl\ 
MKUvJ if li (.Ti^.»^i»o iIk- IXiMiiov u»mimmii\ in j liriii 'M.lll 
l t >riitruiid cfion priAKk' M|*njK and >iinnilus lu rjulk-i up ilu- 
pi'ffoniiiirKf of <Hir tmpkn'MK-nt-lxAind hi^h %<1uk)I stud^'nb 

Business can be a strong alK the sch*X)ls and a leader in 
inmnaiiw chanf?e lo bener studeni achif\tmk'ni. Nil mravvs ncx 
I'ome fnemifihl ABC lompnies have eni(Ad axerjj^- annual 
gnmih raIe^ of 1^ perceni or more (Aa the jxini dtxj^k- fxxause 
the\ ha\c inxisittJ in ihe financiai and hunun tapiul nt^xk^l {<> 
world leaders in llidr nit-hr marktiv Thi-ir smves-* lus km can 
fuii> uk.-uJaied and realized wer time St), ttx). nmII Kisint^s imt-si- 
nient in education axjuire long-it™ tomiiiiiim-nr ds ukUs s vudt-niv 
and their school enx ircmnKnl ^111 need Urn- \o nx\i irxrasinj^h 
ttjlk^^in^ sundirdv 

Tlk' m chK:-! emviijNi^ of liu' Vnx'm jn KiMiifss (.(HilmTiu- 
t.ill (fn our uilkM^iu's in ilu* hu-mov u(»rkl tc )<Mn in ihi^ dloii 
Oni\ wIh'm huMHt-Ns .11 Ijrj^e h.i^ i c<»nMsk-nr .invl s\sk*nuik niuh.i 
niMn lonimunK.itini: wnh ,inj Mn»(i\jtin^ our i"'uw nnplnxfo 

li,i\f loi \\kv own kMiiDny^ .in.) .uroiuplishnK ni^ 
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CenHrfor Am WKvd Hitman Ak^sofiay Shddks 
Sdnnil (if hnhtsthal ami Urixvr Reiafimn 



The fdlovv-tng excffpt from thi* NrnMhcr National 
AsMKiaticxi of Seamdar) School Phncipais AiRctiii, illu^aniics Dr 
HislvipS rtM-ant-h nri stuJcnl nKuKaikm and Itamtng ^Ukh hiv Ixx-n 
aHial to lU* UtAt4opnK*nt U THE XTTAL UNK. 



Thi' fiintLiiiKmil cjik» (if sUKk-ni and ptirt-ni afwih\ is iIk' 
jlxTKV ()f pKKl NpiaK <)f t."fl(Xl and kjmin^ in high M:hin^ .ux! j 
iimH^UK'n! lack (jf it'\\artK kv tK'^n and kraming Sif»n.i|s d k*am 
ing, like \ tMrs iH sch(r)ling. handy mx-h rcgarJt^I In 1%*". 2^ 
,V*-\var-()ld nuk." (kmik ) colk^gi* graduate ^(jrking fiill unk* can lxJ 
<J (48) ptTivni nvirt' than aimparabk hi^^i schnA gradiuif>, and 
high hIxk)I gradu.m> eam«J 21 (23) pert-mt nK)ne than higli 

llicsc' jrd> ha\ t' signifk-jni dfu^^ on student cnn)lliix*ni 
tkxisjon^ >k hcn iIk- p.i\<»ff to j colk%v di^griY for vxhift- niik'N k-II 
in!l)i uf1\ l^ro iix^rcolk^^anmbntv rales fdl >XlK*n tik- 
p;j\(>fl nist* ug.nn ui ilk I*H>s, nuk' lolkjit' aRembrnv ralo rox* 
^ca^s ()f sclitKiling arc only a partial nxMMin.* of k'amjng atoHiipyi- 
int^nt. h(We\er. 

In aam< to years spmt in school, tht* effori devcjted lo k^aming 
in high school and the aoual a)mpcten(»e> de\ eloped in high school 
are generally no< ^ell signaled to colk*ges and enlpk>^eT^ G)nv> 
tjutiitK , whik students are generously regarded Un stax ing in 
st1vx)i. the students \\!k) do M aspire to anend sfkHM\c u)lk-ges 
Ivnefit very link* frtwii working hanj while in high schvifi Ilk' lad 
of ineentives for eff(^ and learning auomplishment is a constt^uence 
of thrt\* i'>henoiTk*na 

•The petT group Jtii\el\' dist'oiirapt-s ac'ademit effori and 
.khiev eiik'nt 

• Admission to sckaivi a>lkgi-s is not based on an al"»soluii- or 
tMemai ^arkijul ot .k ine\ t'lik'nl in high sch<x>l miI^Us ll is \\\sl\\ 
instuKi on ai>!iURk leMs whith do n<M assc-ss t)x' high M.h<¥>I nirrKii- 
Itiin jnd on vuh HK'jMJrt-s ol siudi-ni perloniiante as cbss unk .ind 
iir.itk' p<Mni avt-ragi' u hiili ari- tk^fiml in lenns of tiassniitiN 
perloniumo not rt^latixe lo an eMemal standard 

•TIk' Lilvn nurkd has f.iik\l !o a'\\jrj eftiHl and jchK-vcincnt in 
high H'hool 
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An impijruni axtsc (if IukIi scivxil *4iKkiitN pcMir tik^tvatKin is 
pivr priHMUfi^ ayoiifW 4iKJ>ir^ hard and ai1w*\inK ahinv tlx' ntmn. 
SnKkfius ^ini fiid) hard aa* caBcJ "nmis" ihcir da\snwics hxrs 
diHxiurjgtr st\id\ pnnunl) hrc^iuse iht' pursuil i^ at^idimic sihxims 

Hxir achknemttv is nm htiog measua'd aguinst an ahMiliiic. 
exiermi !«andmi. 

Jn KVtiTJsi H> Mixiui niM KidgeH. ftf cHLiinple. n^liefv rt\x)^niiK)n 
b gnim i<)r achkr\if$ a fixed Aandird cf anipeicncv. the sc-hooK 
niea5ua*s of aduexrmm a?iMr?« perfcnnancr idaiixr to feikm 
studnus ihnm^ gradt's and cbss mnk. Ulx*n ?4udem.s ?*iid\ haid 
jnd exitH atacknnically. iht-v Mi ihc-nijdvo jptirt. caust h>jiTK'>. und 
m\ mjki* ihinp utirx* ft* fiiends Vilxti yi up a zt-n^-Mini 
uMiipiiifMin jnxing cki^* frkixK. lie ?ihouki ncn hi' MirpnM:%J ^iien 
jIk\ ikxiik ncn lo uMiipeitv 

Y<nin>» pti^pk- jn- n<n b/). Tbe> work \^r\ \uu\ m ihiir 
jtkT hIkk^I jnd (»n iIk' f<M>tl\ill Wd In ihiN.* i*n\iri)nnK*nl> iIk-^ an- 
pjrt (»l .1 turn wlim- in<.ii\ idual t*flt>nN arc \ wl>k- am! apprwuk J 1>\ 
Uaninuic'N (^omjxiiiKm and ri\alr\ art- n<rt 'j\xv\. hi\ tlun ari^ 
i>ti'<.'i in jitiaN, shaaxl MKuv^r*. an^l e\(iTn;il r]K'.iNiiR*> (»( 
aclm\cnK*ni 

On thf spcirts ficki. iht'n* is no griMia sin llwn givinji up. i*\cn 
wlkn tlx- Hxffi- IS hi^pric'Nsly (»ni* .skit'd. ()n llr n)li. tasks mil ckmi- 
h\ nix' uorkiT will jH'ntrallv hwv H) Iv o>nii>l(ial l>\ aiVKhoi In 
ux> num hiph H'h(¥>ls. wfx^n it ^<>^u^ acadnims a smdcnts 
Niiu o-^ is jxirt'K pt*rv)nal 

Ilk' H\onJ reason for pi\ r iiomis a^ainM >iiiJ\inu js ih.it nx>M 
siiiikTiis piTcvivt' iIh' tlwntc (»t receiving avo^niin»n lor an acatkiim 
ach»e\enieni to Ix- so slim tbe\ ha\e given up tr\'injt» Ai hkisi high 
siliooi awards aw)K)nk> 'Mv atademk" mxigniinm goes lo only a 
fti\ — ihm- at the \vr\ io|j of the class 

By ninth gratk*. nK)SJ students are alieadx v» far Ivhmd iIk- 
k*adeTs th;n the\' am* to belie\e lhe>" ha\r no charkv o( bemg 
peuvned as a^ademkalK suavssfiil Their a'aan)n is oftt-n to 
dismiss the students wlx> take himing stmuisK jnd to honor other 
tonns of achioenieni — athletK>». dating. h<*kiing their liquor, ami 
IxMng "cool' — w'hicii offer tfk*m tx*tter chamts of sutvesN 



hi (jn.idi AiMrjli.i j.ip.in, and Europe aluc.iiinn.il ^\sU'^lv 
.ulininisUT .khie\en\. ni lAjnis uhu h are elt»sel\ iieJ lo llie ^ urruu 
lull) Wnli tile exteplion ol japan, all o! these ex.iin^ use ,in e\ 
lenJixi ansuei formal IVi1(rniuinee on then' es.iiih i* I hi' prinuA 
delenntnani o| .KimisMon lo a universjiv jnd i<i a fiekl <»1 sukK. ,uiJ 
grades on the itnighesi exams — phvsKs, tlienusiry. ad\jn;eJ 
m.ithem.iiRs — cjm pariKular weight 

In ihe I mted Mates, b\ eontrasi, the n.iii'>!i.i! lesl^ whuh inliu 
eiue volle^e .idniissinn t.k\isuMi'- — the SA'I \( I — .iie iniillipli 
ihoJte exams tliat do not asses> the sUideni s knnukd>;e and 
understanding (if literature. hisioA . H*»enee. and in hnob^v Hie 
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AinuIli aikl rimux' — lU' AtKaixwl I»I,k\iuih I'vmi*. — jk' uki-n 

i\ikyy admission ikxisNn^i 

Htfti .vhiiil ffMk poun a\XTjgL's afxJ ikiss ^Jnkinf^ haw 
HjtviLintut effius cm ^lv> is jdinini'd Ui iIk iihn paNiptnis 
k-gt^ SifKv m(M i.iissi> aa- grjiktJ j ainc. ukinj; nun- 
r^iniM> owo kmm the sniJml'N gndt- pmni jwia^v ,vtim 

t-K jhuikins. hirt mtwt hif(h sdwiol j^utkiUN slill bdR-M- tlul AS in 
nfguiar das*^ aiv heoer than Bs in humnN citvo. Thi' ivMih is ifui 
many ^Kknb avoid ukii^ ihc mwv (kmincbng cnurvs 

Tht' MX(Wid pitiNitn with ihi- use (if CPA jntl tbv^ r.mk .is 
aJk'^v jdn^\Ni<»o itiitTU is tlijt it avills in A-nvsimi U)nipiiiin>n 

jfxJ n^n i4 ilk- t-unx\iluin 



SUkk^nt^ V, lx» pLm U» look hn ,i imiin\luid\ .itin h\^h 
y lwiol lypiulK tk-xoli- k^s linv jnd cni-rj.'x lu iht-ir siuchos Uun 
il>c»%t' wIh' pljn U) mfki o>lk>!t' In |jr>»t' p.»n im^st w \tT\ link 
conixtlion ^x1^^l,v^ h(w mikh Ihtn k^m aoil ihcir fiiuirc miucnn in 
!lk' Lifk)r TTUirkil, 

u'^^ tlun J quartn ol ifnth jjLKkts IvIkai' lhj» ^o«ik'irv, 
in>;o!iuim'ir\, Nohi^v. ilkinNn, jnd ph\sKN ,nv mvtlvtl i(»qiulit\ 
ihrir hrst rl>«»Hv (vmpiHion MjiisikjI sinjit-^ of tlk unnh 

Loinx". MiuKini: fi.iul 

AhlwHigli iht' ixofk)niic bentfiLs of higher jtluanik'ni to iIk' 
empkjyttr have heni quite nKxJesi and hiw appcaad lon>i after 
gradviaiifin. the hencfits lo the cmpkiyvr <and ihtu^foif . lo natH)nal 
paxJiitiiijn) are ininit*dwt<fl\ realized in hi^ycr pn)di»ai\it\ 

Over ilk- bst ftO yean*. indu?arial psychok)gisis ha\o rofkJutinl 
hundft^ d siudies. i'moKinfz hundreds of ilvKisiinds ot ^orktrs. on 
ilk* fi'blKxiship bemcT^n prociuctixit) in panK ular y.'Ay^ and \an(His 
paHikiofN fjf ilv pnxiort!Vit\ The\ have found ihai y ort-s on 
meaMiring cxjinpettmr in neading. mathenuiics vience and 
p^^)*^^ll solving arc j4roogly itrlaittl lo prfiduiii\ it\ m alnk»si all <rf 
ihc uv ilian johs sTtKlicd, 

Studies amduticd b\ niiliun stniilarlv hml th.n st Rniitn. 
lahnK'j! and mailienuiRjI reavminx toinp^imk** lar^jf 
t^ctls on l>Hh papef'jnd-fKTk'il nkwirvs <»t kn< »\\ Itxlj^e and 
lunds-on nk\»>ures of |ol> pt^rfoniuncv Atadfinu umipi-itTkR*^ aa' 
pjnivubrK inipoaint in hi^-lkr pjvin^^ ot^llp.^I^(^n^ .uui in (Kuip^i 
iK)ns \\ lik.h are gnwinj: as a result of the lei linolo^K al rooluifun 
are expenentin^i 

I>espiie their h\^\wr produtiiv jn^. y<Kin>j workrr^ \\l»o ha\e 
adiie\t\] in hijtfi schu»! ha\e not lieen nreiMnj- apprt-ualMv higher 
wajje rate*, afitt iii^li mIkjoI Tlk* siu(tnt uho mikIkx! lurxl has h.id 
to ^aii inany years to n^^ap rewards, and men tlun the ma>jnitiKW of 
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iIh w.i,;^ .nil! l•.lmJ^>^ tflal — j ) H» 2 pi-ruTil iniri'.jH' in i'jm»n^ 
(X I i^i.tik K\lI L^(lll\Jk•nl (in -iKhhAiimfU icm^ — lu^ IljuIK Ixvii 
nnuh i»l .III ithv-niiM' !i wj** OMMikTjI^K ^id.iIK t th.in ilu- .uiu.il 
^iiii in priKhkiiMtv tlul avilb 



TIk' bi k lit c'NUmil suirKiaais for fU(i>;in)* Jikiiik .kliR'xniK'ni 
jnti (Ik- asuhi.j^ zi,tt) sum narun* of ;Ka(kiim tompiiiiKm in ilk- 
>tihn^ jiv) in}1iKixv paa*ms. sdxioi h(urii>. and vUits in hIkk)) U\ 

hinn>; >x*iki h-M Ik'P* m< i>n jwni^r mipri»\<.' ik'tr t liilJ ^ rjnk 
in (1.1^^ t)r GPA 

l>Mnji udl (»n tk' SAT ntintr* (wiK f<>r tl>^l^t• wiv) jspia- to 

piiM)i ^ wliitii jilnin a^l high sth^x^l gr.itliuii'N lr<nii tin- 
Willi ilii' rit^Ujsjii KiiirM;^ Mifsi H'h(>l.ir>liip> an.' .iw.inkxl <>n iIk* 

llu p.iKPiv 1)1 Jiikla^n rxi pl.mn;ni: \o m n>)k-,Li^' h.i\t ,in 
cvi't^ i Min'iiiiNi' li) tkm.irxl \,.^U Nl.iniliriiv Jl llu Uka\ hi^h 
V Tf,^,\ K in.'\c ilui wli.ii OKinh in ilu l.iU>r iiufki'i is ^^'liiri^ 
iln k.imin,*; alfji'iu,! 11k'\ i.in hi- iImI kMniini; >ri' 

will U nt (»nK jii(\k*s| IxTX'fii l<» their ilnLN luiuiA' ♦inJ lIui hinlu'i 
MjikLiiiIs iiiij;!!! piil ai n>k wlui in rvallv iiiijX'rLini — iIk JipkHiu 

Tln's wiil^Mtii ihiklrm m llu* piiblh hIkmN iIh wiMki-M 
ifiLi-iiiiU mI jH Un!\ .1 niinnniv ol tlx- *4ikK nb kja,iin in ih 
vh JiMMii ,itU'i crjjujiin^ ^^uhv l.i\jvi\rrs v\}im niuM lux ilx 
l^ill tor (}ii.ilii\ kn.il ylx«»|s will u\i'i\r \m k'w <>t ib Ivrxli^ 

t I'Jiu.iiion.i! iHiiioiiK-> JK' .ii;i:;o^.iU'vl Ji i)u nuiv <m 

M.!': "V' [(. \ i'^ 1 }' ' ft'.tl 1 • Ws nt nu\ln « 'I V Ik K )N Ik i * hik 
jpp.ia-ni IIk' whok' Kniununiiv k^<-^ k-uutv* lU- work hnu i^ k-s-* 
cftkH-ni And It fvKHno drflKnll lo dttrail rh w intlii>ir\ CoinjX'li- 
lI\cnt^^ dtitTTofjftx and the naii<»n^ standard d living tkrlim> 
Tht^ is pR^-Ki\ why tmpknoN. f^n-orx^-.. jty} Mate k^i^lanla^ 
luvc Ixrn I he envr|(i/jnj( t(»r(V (if '^"h<x)l rel"<»nTJ Male goveniv^vnt* 
howe\ef. are tar renvned fawn iIkt tiivsnimii If eiiix jikhxiI nrkmn 
IS lo suruvd. it nnist spnn>» frtffii ihi' ^j^srmis 



(Jne ()f the snkitM a)nseqiR'n(:t> (»l liie lack ()f signals ol 
achK-xeineni in hi>;li sch<x)l i> that cinpk>\rrs with gtxid ji»1>h offering 
rr.iinini! .diJ yh vcunh are unwilling lo lakf the risk of hirini; ;i 
ri-icni hifili nhot*! graduate 

In Tuh^jv .Jivl |jp.in \ounv: |Xt>pk- au liuul In lop uMiipanie'. 
'-itai^lii out \ i\ lii^K sthvK>l t(»nipjnR*^ in run>jH' ,iu willing; lo hire 
ti'i eni iZij'JiMti^ IvvJiK' the gr,Kk^ on sh'x^! le-ivinj* e\.inh — 
wlikh au' iin ini>s: a^unxN and rajiieMeil on ^ih jpplkaiton^ — 
jlkiw tik uniiji.»n\ lo as>e>s iIk' t<»nipelt'nie jnd rtluhilil} ^^ u>iing 
pi^)ple with no woric experiefKe 

In jjjj.ir, i!<.rual, ser\ke, and blue o>li*ii jol^s ai iIk' hnn^ 
art- jvaiLiMe oni\ lo ihost* rtt<»mimikk*d h\ llx'ir high v hool Tlx* 
enieru U\ wintli ihe high yh<x)l is to nuke il*^ ri\oinnK'ndtln>nH are 
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In iIk' I niial Ntikx iIk Uip ifiipJ<i\tTs ign»>fr anni high mIhm»I 

vmv C)rx- int|>irtjn( fvaMm f(ir this puln^ b tlut tk applK;ini s 
H(irk si*r\o a ngrul of aimpiimv ind ri'luliilrty ihat 
M\)s Ox' anpknxt ictmify whtj is mH qtulifn'O In ik' I S , a\\*ni 
h;);)i hIkhjI >9uJiuk^ hi\t no »ich witirJ. and infdmuiNin (in [\k 
<{nk.'VH s higli hIkkiI ptifumuniv not a\aiLil)k Hk- cmia' 
gniluiling cii.s> appear* to vmpkiyers as (mx' undtffm'raiJit^i nyv 
()f iinskilkxl anti undisnplincd woricTN 

f()l> ptiforDiiifKv Vilxn thry ha\r grade point avcra^ infomutKin. it 
h*(*» .1 fTUj(ir t^ni (m tlxr ratings the> asMgn to fiil> jpplKam> 
MoufNtT. th<'\ kiw ga*ai diffkulrx jjiitinj* inf«in]uiM>n <»n siIhkjI 
jxfloniunu* 

In Um) num lii>:h y'lxK>l>. iht- sy^anii Uw a^pondinji lo irjnvnpi 
Mikk ni^ r.Uhvr i!i,in iIk siiKk'm^ who yvk mink JiJicK .itU'i 

Pu a vjli b iIli! ,1 suna ol a Nir,iiifK\! nndoni Miupk- d 
vULill jphI nx\lniiii siA\l tiiipiirtcrN who wav nxnilKTs (i| iIh' 
\jiiun.il JakniUnn (rf Imk-piMitk-nt linsin*.^^ IMIHl fmiml ili.M 
t^.^^Hnp^^ h.id Ixrn dlxjinrnJ pnor to iIk- H'k\tHHi di.\i>K>n for *hiI\ 
j \ 1 jxfuni (»1 iIk- lii^ii vlioo! >^rJdu.^^'^ (>nl\ pnvtiv Ii.kI 
.i^ki\i hii:h M ho»>i >:r,uhuio i<> n'port iIk-h )IlkW ix>in! .nrr.(>;v "Hk" 
jlwtin.- (>t qdf^itoi.s jlttmi jirttk"^ iron] iintM jppiKJiJonv ii-tli-iN 
iIk lo^v itiktbiliiv ol v.'ll rx'ptiflt\l dut.J. iIk* dilliaillK-v ol \i'nt\m>j il 
.in<i till Il.1i nl ri(> V li.dkn^t'^ U' skI) (|iu*Mufr> 



'Hic key lo nKKi\JtK)n is a-v()>;ni/mg and a'\\jrdiM|; k-.miu)^ 
ertort And nrhKAcnxTii Sonx* snKktils arc attnulcd to s^noiis *4iicl\ 
In jn ininDMi tayinjiion uiih i\ye sul>f(.-tl Howncr. iIh'\ must pj\ a 
Ix'jw pnu- in ilx' yv»m <»f tlx-v pm^ and lost far link- Vkuiv 
jilk'ix ilK'ni link' a-ward for ihcir eftt>n MiN studt^is jrc- not 
motuaitti lo sfiid\ hv a hnt* t>f ifx' Mjl>i^*a 

II ihb siiii.iiioii IS lo Ix' tumai aroimd. ilic ptvi prc^suri.- ag^niM 
MutKinu nmM Iv rt-diivi-d afXJ tlx- ri'wjrds for kunimji mu^^t Iv 
nKKJH'd Tlii' full d>\kTMl\ U t\pt^ and locN a Mudcnis 
auonipljshnK-ni nuN Ix- displaced and siga<k'd so llial nt-rvoni' — 
no ni.iutT how .uKjikuI or far Ix'bind — fau'*> a n-ward lor 
linvilci imu' aiul t-tHTi^x ik'vUai to k'animi; li-aniini; auMiiiplhlv 
mm!- n)!i*.i \\- litsnfxJ on an alw>lii!r '^.ik 

IrtiUMstni: njinS'i- 'A i'ii]plo\c!^ an rrali/in,i: iliai iIka mu-^i 
li.ra- w'Tl^riv \\tili ^unn^i l\i( ki:i( KiHtN m niailKMiiaiio hk'iiu*. aj^vt 
l.in;:tia,^k aiv II tnipl'^u-!-* kn^tu vvlioihf aiadrntK aJiK-v^r^ arv 
iIk'v wiil pr"\klc iIk- uwaitK iimlal lo niolivaU' MatK .V liic lalioi 
niarkd Ixpns to rovard k'aminjj m vIk)oI srudt*niv will rt-spon'J h\ 
sM^1« ni'4 jiaulr! ai'J U .it \ > tfi-is w ilMx'o iin 'II willmi; in p.i\ 
Ilil^'ikT 1m vilMiM U'llrJ l^^al mIhh)U 
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<8> TheVitallink 



The Vital Link: 

Orange G)unty, California 

Orange County. California, allows an exciting opportunity to 
join four school districts with the business community in a 
couni\-widt' initiative The sch(X)l districts of Huntington 
Beach. In ine. Laguna Beach and Santa .\na will work together 
with a consortium of business leaders to form a partnership 

Through the Office of l"ni\crsity Advancement, the I ni\er 
sity of California. Irvine, will play a lead role in the organiza- 
tion and dCNclopment of the local project. Other school part 
ners in the initiative include: the Coast Communit\ College 
District, thsr Regional Occupation Programs— sch(K)l districi> 
ser\ ing the entire county and offering vocational education 
programs; and. the Orange Count\ SchtM)l Boards Associi 
tion Others may be identified as the prognim is de\vk)ped. 

THE VITAL LINK in Orange County will begin with indi\ id- 
ual or small group meetings between chief executives and 
superintendents as well as other school leaders. These interac- 
tions will allow an opportunity for the chief exccuti\es of 
business and the schools to speak frankly about education 
in the county, the role of business in reform efforts, and needs 
that THE \'iTAL LINK can meet in these particular school 
environments. 
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ABC Vice Chairman Roger Johnson, chairman and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of ^icm Digital Corporation, has provided 
initial guidance to THE VITAL LINK and will continue this 
involvement in the project along with other ABC mcmben;, 
and the much broader Oranj^: County business coinmunitv 

Guided by the mission and goals of THE VITAL LINK, the 
Orange County project will foster direct chief executive/ 
superintendent interaction. The activities in the county w ill 
be focused on ^'2ys to increase academic motiv-ation among 
non-college bound students. 



For further information on THE VITAL LINK: Orange 
County, please call: 

Ms Kathy Jones 

Associate Vice Chancellor, University Ad\antcmeni 
I'nivcrsitv of California. Irvine 
("H) 856>9IS 
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TheVMUnk 



Foit\(bi1fa 
Project C 

THE VriAL LINK Initiative 

THE VITAL LINK Initiative is basc^d on the principle tlui Mii 
dents can be motivated to learn in Siii(X)l il they iinJersUiKl 
the relationship between sch<x>l aehievemeni and nUi ee>> in 
the workplace In the Fort Vibrih Independent Sc hool 1 )iv 
trici, this premise will be implemented as a eonipt)neni 
the Fort Vlbrth: Project by 

1. Identify ing the standards and skills that student«i 
must meet for successful employment following 
graduation. 

Phase One of Ft)ri Worth: Project (? has l!)cuved < >n icic iv 
tih ing the task experience basic skills and lewis ol pro 
ficicnq that students need lo have for entry and sue cess 
in the workplace. These skills ha\e bc\ii identified b\ 
employer and employee teams throughout the F< )n Wi )nh 
area. Following specification of the needed skills. diMnci 
personnel will assess the district's resources f( n impjrnnu 
these experiences and skills 

2* Demonstrating the correlation beti^ecn school and 
work. 

THE VITAL LINK Initiative provides a niuJcl toi in)|\iii 
ing the necessar\' skills and ex}vrieni es ideniilKxl ii : Ph.^c 
One of Project C V This initiative will f< k us t mi sih gudci s 
district-wide and on Vth thriaigh IJth grader> in sp^v iIk 
sch(H)Is. 
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Itepresenutiw activities include: 

• encouraging all students luiakfa^bra in the 8th gni(k' 
in order to bolster problem-solving skills, 

• counseling students about necessar>' workplace skills 
and directing them to^'ard courses that suppon their 
job interests; and, 

• directing students toward appropriate coursework in 
order to build a broad base of know ledge as ^trll as 
specialized courses for career or college placement. 

The business community will be linked to the classroom 
to establish a continuous communication network bc- 
iwfcn potential employees and students. Rcprestntativc 
jciiviiies include. 

• exhibiting the rcla-ance of classnxjm instruciit^n i( > the 
workplace through the use of video conference:, with 
business leaders and b\ business lecturcrs'teachers. 

• encouraging direct communication between educa- 
tion, business leaders and students regarding the relc 
vance of particular classes to both the workplace and 
college: and. 

• pnniding Hih and 9ih grade students with busines^ 
inh)rmation and experience through mcntorships. jn 
teraships, and summer jobs. (Participation in these 
experiences would be based on school attendance and 
maintaining grades.) 
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Schools wiU be Strengthened by devdoping business and 
academic bonds that have been already established. For 
example, the alliance between Harris Methodist Hospital, 
the Texas College of Osteopathic Medicine and t^ o Fort 
Worth high schools (Trimble Tech and the High School 
for Medical Professions at Nonh Side High) can be 
strengthened and expanded. 

At the North Side magnet school, the goal would be to 
develop and extend linkages between the magnet pro- 
gram and the regular schooi in order to improve access 
to higher level classes by students of the regubr schoo! 
At Trimble Tech, the goal would be to bolster the regular 
program by encouraging students to excel in their work 
and focusing their efforts toward particular job interests 

3. Developing detailed student records (portfolios) 
that reflect the dcptn and breadth of student 
accomplishment including: grades, teacher recom- 
mendations, test scores, work history, perfor- 
mance samples, community service, and extra- 
curricular experience. 

The use of portfolios that reflect a student's work and 
dev elopment o\ cr time should provide prospective eni 
plovers with a broad ba.se for assessing student com 
petencies and accomplishments. We propose that 
business representatives, counselors and teachers will 
establish a portfolio system that details student develop- 
ment, records and work samples throughout high school 
Business and school representatives will work with 
students to understand the value and correlation to the 
workplace of the portfolio as well as the achie\ etnenis 
that it will record. 
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4. Developing a reward and rccogniUofi system that 
reflects meaningful accomplishment by students. 

Teachers, administrators, parents, student and business 
consultants will develop a re^ srd and recognition s\ stem 
that encourages students to strive for excellence and 
enhance their commitment to their education Rccogni 
tion may include salaried co-operative work arrange- 
ments, awards, scholarships, and opportunities for addi- 
tional work experiences or training 

The Fon >X orth Indeixrndent Schwi District and Fort 
>X"c)rih: Project enjoy a broad base of suppon and ac- 
cess from over ?80(» c(irporate members of the Fori 
>X orth Chamber of Commerce and some Adopt a- 
Sch(x>l Fanners This cxlcnsix c netv^•ork of international, 
national and regional bu«iincssc"s assures the success of 
THE VITAL LINK Initiative 



For further information on Fort Worth: Project C'-THE 
VITAL LINK Initiative, please call 

Dr Gary Standridge I)t)nna Parker 

Fort \X orth ISl) Fon \X orlli Chamber of Comnidcc 

(8r)8~8-3«0' (8 P) 5.^0-2 -49 1 
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<B> TheVitalUnk 



The Vital Link: New Jersey 

New Jcrst y offers an exciting mix of privatL- and public sc-cior 
institutions committed to improving the motivation of siu 
dents to achieve. The New jersey Department of Education 
brings to THE VITAL LINK the framework of its 1 ().(KK) Jobs 
(lOK) initiative, a state-wide program offering Passports to 
Hmphynmit to studc-nts fulfilling workplace-oriented criteria, 
while The Partnership for New Jersey affords the project 
involvement of the state's largest employers. The Partnership 
also offers its expenise through MAPS— Management Assis- 
tance for Public Schcx)ls. and the Invest in Children coalition 

As the state focuses on sch(H)l reform in V) at-need urban 
districts targeted by its ' Quality Education Act, " one school 
partner in New Jersey will be in this category and ^iW be 
active in l().()(M)J()bs By drawing on this base. THE VH Al, 
LINK will be complemented by existing efforts based on 
shared principles. This unique ability in New Jersey to com- 
bine such state wide interest and consistency of so many 
education initiatives allows for a thorough and effecti\e 
demonstration effort. 

There is also great interest on the part of the Morris School 
District for participation of a sch(X)l not designated b\- the 
' QEA. " but with a diverse student population that will ben 
efit from workplace incentives offered through THE \'ITAL 
LINK. This combination approach would allow for maxi 
mum exposure to students, and integration of schcxil districts 
at a critical time for state-g-jided reform. Similarly, the \ ()ca 
tional and community college districts here and in other parts 
of the stall.' are enthusiastic to collaborate in the initiativ e 
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With the direction of ABC Education Task Force members. 
Josh Weston, chairman and chief executive officer of Auto- 
matic Dau Processing; Larr\ Schocnberg. chairman and chief 
executive officer of AGS Computers, and Dcrmot Dunph\ . 
president and chief executive officer of Sealed Air Corpora- 
tion, ihe New Jersey pilot provides an opportunity as well 
for broad business involvement in a multiple-site initiative 

The Morris County Chamber of Commerce Business and 
Education Together effort brings local business involvemeni 
and direct impact on schools within the county as well a> 
those around the state through facilities of those companies 
headquartered in the county 

This combination of resources and talents in Ne\x jerse\' gj\ es 
to the program the state's leading businesses with readv 
access to the school system 



For further information on 

The Partnership for Nex\ kT^tw plean- call 
jan Cirlson Bull. J ifv.^Jj: 

The lOK Initiative: 

Maryanne Grumelli-Boychuck. (609) 292-6S"3 

The Morris County Chamber of Commcrcf . 
Business and Education Together Program 
Grail Harte. (201) 538-0620 
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Chairman Hawkins. When Mr. Kolberg and I discussed inviting 
the business people ta the hearing, we speculated on whethf « or 
not we had given you sufficient time. It is obvious that you have 
done an excellent job in the limited time available, but we certain- 
ly want to indicate that the quality of vour testimony is certainly I 
think indicative of the ^freat amount of time that you have given to 
th^ subject, and certainly indicates that business is heavily in- 
volved. 

Mr. Kolberg, you referred to a national strategy. I think you con- 
cluded we really don't have a national strategy. It occurs to some 
of us how do we initiate such a national strategy? 

''The Primer for Business'' did refer to coalitions as one ap* 

E roach, the formation of coalitions, and suggested that it not be 
usiness that would initiate such coalitions; it could be done by 
others. 

But certainly I think a good case has been made that the partici- 
pation of business is really essential. 

You have said today, various ones of you, things that if any of us 
on this committee had said would not have been really listened to. 
I want to assure you that it is much better that it come from 
others rather than members of this committee or even from public 
officials. 

I think all of them have a role to play. I think trying to identify 
that role is one of the difficult tasks that we have. Parents, as you 
have indicated, have a strong role to lay. Local officials obviously 
have a strong role to play, as well as , chers. 

The most difficult thing I think has been to identify what the 
Federal role should be. We talk of coordination and leadership on a 
national strat^y, but it is very difficult to identify, it seems, m the 
decentralized school system that we have just what the Federal 
role would be, and I am not so sure that our suggestions on this 
committee have been the most effective way of trying to describe 
what that role should be. 

That was one of the difficult thincs we had in the School Im- 
provement Act of 1988: spelling out that role. In the oversight that 
this committee has attempted to conduct of whether or not local 
school districts, state educational agencies and others have been 
complying with what we attempted to do in the School Improve* 
ment Act, that is, to bring about sufficient change or academic im- 
provement as well as school improvement as to what would moni- 
tor that and what would set the standards and so forth— we believe 
sincerely that we have given sufficient authority to the State de- 
partments, the U.S. Department of Education* the authority to do 
that and to &et standards. 

Sometimes—you have mentioned, some of you, that we should 
have high standards. 

Unfortunately, the oversight experience that we have had seems 
to suggest that low standards are r^^ng set throughout the country 
and that in compliance with the re<)uirements of existing law that 
it is easy to conclude that school districts or the schools are meet- 
ing the standards which are set, Lut that they are possibly too low* 

I wonder if any of you would like to comment on whether or not 
you feel that ^our participation at the local level in cooperation 
with others, with teachers, parents, local officials and so forth, can 
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help to brinff about increasing thoae standards, and also you have 
all suggested that there should be stronger techniques of assess 
ment, which is something which has been very controversial for 
this committee to suggest: the matter of assessing the progress. 

Nobody seems to want to assess the progr ess , and yet we have set 
the goals and we don't even know whether we are moving in the 
direction of meeting them because of the lack of assessment that is 
acceptable. 

These are two of the silliest problems we have doalt with, assess- 
ment on the one hand, and also a national strategy, whether or not 
a national strat^;y in any way interferes with our decentralized 
school system. 

Bill, would you like to lead off and give us some of your sugges- 
tions as to whether or not we have failed to, on this committee, to 
strengthen the school system by hesitating to get involved in some 
of these areas? 

Mr. KoLBERO. Mr. Chairman, I don't see it as any failure on the 
part of the committee at all. It just seems to me that gradually but 
surely the environment for change is shifting rather markedly over 
the last several years. 

As I said in my testimony, we now look at this as a national 
problem and we want some progress across-the-board, and we need 
to figure out ways to do that within the accepted inter-governmen- 
tal system that we have all become used to. 

In other words, this is primarily a state and local responsibility. 
That is why, and I think, again, my colleagues probably agree, the 
National goals seem to us as a tool in an inter-govemmental 
system where there is no command and control over education 
from the Federal Government, 

It seemed to us as a useful tool to begin to develop a national 
consensus around what we need to do nationally and once we got 
some acceptance and understanding of those goals, then getting 
those goals adopted by the 50 states, and fmally, we think there 
needs to be a set of goals that are in each of the 83,000 school 
buildings across the United States. 

There needs to be some kind of system of setting forth the goals, 
assessing the progress toward those goals if we are going to have 
any chance at all of meeting the kinds of outcomes that we must 
have by the year 2000, or certainly early in the next century. 

That seems like a long and complicated and not a very neat way 
to talk about this, Mr. Chairman, but I think that we are gradually 
coming to accept that. We are bothered that the National goals 
were just put out there and there isn't much around there. 

My experience is everywhere you go you ask about the National 
goals and usuallv people haven't heard of them. 

If they have heard of them, they don't know what they mean, 
how they are ^ing to work; and until we get serious about that, 
we are not gomg to make the kind of progress we need to make. 

Let me jump to the second part of vour question. 

The problems in reforming local school systems, particularly 
center school systems as in Boston, have become almost intracta- 
ble. 

We have watched and worked with the business community in 
Boston now over a seven or eight-year period to set goals to try to 
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monitor those goals, to change the drop-out rate from the 45 per- 
cent that it ha8 been, and so far there haa been very little progress. 

That doesn't mean that anyone wants to give up. It means to us 
that it is a set of terribly difficult, intractable problems, particular* 
ly in center cities where the mtgority of the yotmg people being 
educated come from a poverty background with the multiplicity of 
problems that they bring to schools that need to be solved. 

All of us are becoming humbled by the magnitude of the task 
that we believe needs to be accomplished* 

As Mr. Lurie said, we need to believe that we have got to educate 
all our young people and we need to believe that we know how to 
do that. I think we believe that, but doing it becomes terribly diffi- 
cult. 

Chairman Hawkins. To be even more specific, is there any place 
in which through business participation or leadership that exem- 
plary programs have been really created that demonstrate what 
can be done to improve academic standards and to measure them 
in some acceptable way so that not only are the children achieving 
results in basic skills, but also in the higher-order skills, critical 
thinking type of skills, to which we can look at a model that can be 
carried out? 

It would seem to me that if such examples do exist, then the job 
becomes one of replicating those examples. But everybody talks 
about improvement, talks about restructuring. 

We don't really always know what that means. You ask any local 
group of educators how well they are doing; they will say we are 
improving, we are above the average and what-not. You don't 
really know how to identify and ask the Department of Education 
whether or not the School Improvement Act of 1988 is being com- 

Elied with and they will say yes. Then we pin them down, they say, 
ut the standards are rather low, and they will report that the 
schools are improving. 

If they are improving, then everybody thinks it isn't necessary to 
do anything. I am just wondering whether or not there is some 
place that we can actually identify some actual progress being 
made and then perhaps we can understand how it is that they 
have been able to do something that others perhaps haven't done. 

I hope I make myself clear enough to just be in the mood of 
trying to grasp at something that we can say is good rather thaij^ 
just simply criticizing what isn't being done. 
Maybe some of the other witnesses may wish to respond. 
Mr. Lurie. I would like to comment on your question in several 
ways. 

Laat night as I was making a few little notes, I put a quarter-of- 
an-inch at the bottom of this page on the subject that you have 
asked a question about. I would tick off a few of the points that 
struck me about nine o'clock last night as having relevance. 

The first was the point that Bill mentioned, and that was sup- 
port news distribution to promote a much better understanding of 
the National goals. I don t think there has been enough distribu- 
tion and publication of these goals. I don't think they are well un- 
derstood. 

They are our national goals. I think they deserve much more. 
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The second point that I am not certain about that I would throw 
out ifl I think that a recognized Federal role in many areas has 
been to support research and development in education and I think 
there is a need for more research and development on how we can 
best achieve these national ffoals and how we can implement some 
of the reform that they call for» some of the objectives that they 
are tryixiff to get to. 

So to the extent that we don't have all the answers, I think that 
it muht be appropriate for the Federal Government to target some 
careml research programs and some development programs that 
would make us feel more comfortable that we are movmg in that 
direction. 

A third area that you are an expert in is helpisjg pONor children* 
helping handicapped children, insuring that there is fair access for 
sucn children in all of the good programs that are out there. 

I think that is a very important Federal role. Perhaps, again, it 
falls under the research and development, but there are many 
models— I can't list them for you— but in discussions with some of 
our educational consultants, who feel very strongly that we do 
know how to reach all children, and that there are good models of 
how to do this spread throughout the country. 

Our problem is that we have not perhaps identified many of 
them that are out there and we haven't necessarily tried to repli- 
cate many of them. But the academics that I have talked to have 
made me feel comfortable that there are many good models that 
could be verified and could be better replicated. 

Perhaps that is another piece of research or development that 
could be supported at the Federal level— wnat is effective, what is 
the best way to reach, to learn, to implement change, to develop 
the new assessment tools. 

I think that supporting models as you suggested is an excellent 
way to make progress. 

uhairman Hawkins. Is this a responsibility of the Department of 
Education maybe through the National Diffusion Network, to iden- 
tify s^ich programs and to encourage a replication? 

Mr. LuRiB. I can't answer your question, but perhaps some others 
can. 

Chairman Hawkins. It would seem to me someone should be 
doing it. I can't think of a better place for it to be done than at the 
National level, and it seems to me it does not interfere in local au- 
thority or raise the problem of Federal control, it is a matter of 
identifying what actually works and making that information 
available to others and then it would be a matter of not only busi- 
ness, but others to see that some replication is needed. 

Mr. KoLBKRG. Mr. Chairman, I think we have leaned over back- 
wards because of our concern ^ut Federal control in education to 

Erevent ourselves from doing exactly what you are talking about. 
1 other words, the Department of Education needs to be a pro- 
active leadership kind or a department and the fact that in my esti- 
mation it is not now the fault of all of us because we haven't 
wanted that kind of national leadership coming from the Federal 
Government. 

leadership is different in my view from control. Leadership 
means, as I have tried to say this morning, leading out developing 
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the data, developing the knowledge that would enable all of us to 
push toward international standanls. 

If I GOidd reiterate what I said in my testimony, I think it is time 
for us to begin to develop a national examination system, if you 
will, a national test. It is not true and false, not multiple choice, 
but it is a new national examination system that will silow all of 
us everywhere to begin to measure the kinds of things you are con- 
cerned about, where are the young people in terms of what they 
need to know by international standards, where are they now in all 
15,000 school districts. 

Here we are in 199C saying that we are serious about this nation- 
al problem but we still have prevented by law, even NAEP, from 
doing state-by-state comparisons. 

We need to begin to be serious about viewing this as a national 
economic problem that affects all of us and that whether it is in 
Maine or in California, we need to benchmark what our kids know 
and see to it that, in fact, they are taught by the age of 16 the 
kinds of things they will need to know in order to be effective citi- 
zens and effective members of the work force. 

Chairman Hawkins. If Gus Hawkins said it, it wouldn't mean 
too much, but if the CEO of IBM said it, someone would listen, I 
think* 

Mr. HuRwrrz. I want to comment on the previous discussion and 
especially on your question conceming the appropriate role of the 
Department of Education and the Federal Government in identify* 
ing successful examples of educational performance* 

I think it certainly is an appropriate role, but I think at the 
same time that that kind of work needs to be done in the private 
sector as well and I think that there ought to be a partnership in 
that kind of effort. 

It certainly is appropriate for the Department of Education to 
identify the successes around the country and through pilot pro- 
grams, demonstration projects and so forth, to try to replicate them 
across the country. 

On this question of standards, I think there is really a terrible 
dilemma* 

I would certainly support that my colleagues have said with re- 
spect to the need to set high standards at the national level, at the 
state level and in local school districts. 

At the same time, you have to recognize that as you set higher 
standards, it will nisKe it more and more difficult for those who 
have been disadvantaged through education, t^^TOUgh poverty, 
through family background, to reach those standards, so I think at 
the same time that we encourage excellence, we need to recognize 
that special efforts have to be made early, in the earliest years, to 
deal with the problems of the disadvantaged* 

ITie strategy that CED laid out is an early investment strategy. 
It was not popular, perhaps. It certainly was unique for a business 
organization in the early eighties to be supporting additional pro- 
grams for Head Start, for early intervention and more recently in 
our report in 1987, Children in Need, to call for early intervention 
strategies beginning with prenatal care, infant care, and early 
childhood. 
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So I think that while we are encouraging excellence and high 
standards on the one hand, I think we have to recognize that there 
is a tremendous job to be done to help thoee voung people who 
have not been able to reach those standards and to recognize that 
the work that we do today for young children, for infants, will pay 
off in generations to come. 

You asked about some successful cases. I would like to cite one, 
the new Futures School in Albuquerque, New Mexico, which is a 
school for pregnant teens and teen mothers and it is a public 
school, Mr. Chairman. It is not a private school. 

It is a public school that has special programs to deal with the 
problems of the teen mother and her child, and it accomplishes 
three things at once. 

It helps the mother, and it helps her to get an education to pre- 
pare for work. This school has been very successful in graduation 
rates and in finding employment for its graduates, but it also helps 
the child, the infant, the newborn child, the young child of the teen 
mother, and it prevents— at least it offers a very good chance that 
there wiM not be repeat pregnancies, that theie will be an opportu* 
nity for these young people to break out of this devastating cycle 
that really retards them in their efforts to enter employment and 
the mainstream. 

So while I applaud the standards and CED has taken a strong 
position over the yerrs for higher standards, I think the business 
community has a very important role to plajr in that. I think there 
is an equally important role in dealing with the 30 percent of 
young people in tnis country who are fculing, absolutely failing in 
school, dropping out, and losing what I believe is an opportunity of 
a lifetime to educate themselves and to enter the mainstream of 
American life. 

Mr. RoGSTAD. Could I comment on Mr, Hurwitz's last point, Mr. 
Chairman? 

When you are talking to the business community, we are looking 
at words of standards and accountability and rewarding relative 
merit. 

One of the problems that we find id in identifying standards, you 
need standards that are workable and that gets very much to the 
point of assessment. 

The other thing is that you can put standards and assessment ca- 
pabilities into place that may help you skim cream from that labor 
pool. 

We are not talking about that. We are talking about actualizing 
thepotential of every student into that labor force. 

The issue and the importance of R&D on assessment techniques, 
alternative mechanisms to a multiple choice pencil and paper test 
is how do you reach out to a broad array of students from different 
cultural and ethnic backgrounds to allow them to be as responsive 
to those charges as possible? 

The state of the art in assessment is woefully inadequate here. 

This is an R&D function and a proper role for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

In terms of our project, Vital Link and other things that are 
going on, it becomes the critical link that is still not there that is 
going to determine the success or failure of many of these projects. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 
Mr. Goodling? 

Mr. GOODUNG. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I will make a few observations on your testimony and then relate 
last week's experience. 

I went back to school for five days in my district and I will refer 
to that because I think it says something about other roles that the 
business community could perhaps play. 

I was interested when Mr. Kolberg talked about the system of 
national standards for all to achieve. 

Part of our problem has been that this has been done so poorly 
in so many different places that most people are now afraid to 
touch it with a ten*foot pole. 

I am sure you are familiar with our Secretary of Education in 
Pennsvlvania, prior to the present Secretary, who got this great 
idea that he would do tests and publish how districts fared and 
how they ranked amongst each other. 

He said upper Saint Clair was number one. Any idiot knew that 
Upper Saint Clair should be. 

Many of the parents have Ph.D/s and the school expenditure is 
unbelievable. 

To rank that then, with a poor rural area or a poor rural city 
area it, unfortimately, did more to set back the State of Pennsylva* 
nia by 20 years. 

If you gentlemen can convince the leadership in the National 
Governors Aj^Kx:iation and then when you are finished with that, 
can meet with the President personally and when you are finished 
with that, meet with advisors and convince them there is no sys- 
tematic or well-understood plan for reaching goals; and number 
two, that this current, relatively ad hoc institution, may not be 
enough to provide the proactive support role needed. 

If you can do that, you will do better than Bill Goodling and Pat 
Williams together, have done. 

We have tried to make the Governors and the White House un- 
derstand that nothing will happen unless the shakers and doers 
are involved in the process, that it was a great start, but that is 
where it stops. 

We will be ever grateful to all of you, if you can accomplish those 
two goals, because we have failed. 

Let me mention to Mr. Hurwitz, he talked about Smart Start. I 
have been promoting Even Start for three years and am happy to 
say that the Appropriations Committee has doubled the appropria* 
tion for all three vears. 

Where I have failed, however, and I have written and talked io 
the business community and I have particularly gone after the mil- 
lion dollar entertainers and athletes. 

We need real support and real help. The appropriations have 
doubled, but we ne&A additional help because with what we have at 
the present time, we can perhaps fund this year, to maybe 160 
demonstrations. What we are saymg then, is that you cannot break 
the cycle of illiteracy unless you attack it as an inter-generational 
problem. 

An Even Start preschool child doesn't participate without the 
parent participating because the parent is illiterate or functionally 
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illiterate at best. However, our former Secretary of Education, told 
me that the Even Start idea might be all right, hxxi the best idea is 
to have the kids get into the parent's lap and have them read a 
story to them— I tried to tell him the parents can't read. 

Over a period of years, we started out by giving a total grant and 
after a period of years, the local district must start kicking in. 

Some schools have not accepted the challenge because they real- 
ize that some of the poorest areas will not be able to come up with 
the funds needed in tne third and fourth years. 

We need support. 

We have to nave more parental participation, we think parents 
have to be involved in determining curriculum, et cetera. 

These are parents who cannot read. They need help to become 
literate. Then they can play the role that you or I can play in a 
preschool setting. 
Let me review very quicklv last week's experience. 
First, I sat in a French class. That teacher has to be totally ex- 
hausted by the time she goes home because of her enthusiasm. 

They had onlv studiea French tor nine weeks. Not one word of 
English was spoken in that class by the student or the teacher. 



The second period she had, was an average eleventh grade Eng- 
lish class, English literature class. 

If ever you expect to walk into a situation and see it fall flat on 
its face, it surely would be in an average eleventh grade literature 
class. 

She had them so turned on, the only person who couldn't answer 
one or two of the questions again was the observer, not the stu- 
dents. 

I mention that simply because there has to be a role for the pri- 
vate sector to make sure that we not only attract teachers like 
these to the classroom, but that we keep them. 

I will give vou an illustration. 

Some on this committee every once in a while say how great 
NBA was, and I say it did nothing other than to provide the neces- 
sary education and training for my teachers to be stolen by the pri- 
vate sector. 

Thev didn't come back. 

If tney did, they came back one year, then the private sector 
found them quite acceptable. 

So the second role I am saying is again this profession has to 
become so important to everyone in the United States that those 
brightest and nest and dedicated, not only enter teaching, but stey 
there. This is not what is happening at the present time* 

Then I went to observe a nrst grade class. Seventeen years ago, I 
observed this teacher as a superintendent. I didn^t think it was pos- 
sible for her to become a better teacher. 

She is an even better teacher today. She is a success story that 
stayed. 

Then I taught a tenth grade at-risk class. I hope they are less at 
risk since I taught that class, but I am not sure. I am not sure how 
the placement came about, but nevertheless, somehow or other. 
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they are actively involved with the private sector, seeing the im- 
portance, one, of their education as it relates to the private sector; 
and two, the opportunities that are out there, if they get the aca- 
demic training they need. 

If they don t realize this, they are going to be dropouts by the 
time they reach dropout age. 

Last, I visited a school, five classes of special education young- 
sters. 

There wasn't one retarded child in any of thos'^ classes. There 
also wasn't one child in any of those classes, unless fc;omething mi- 
raculous is done, that is ever going to help you folks in the busi- 
community. 

The first youngster I sat beside for an hour is a 10-year-old child 
who is now in his eighth foster home. He has an IQ of 144. 

As I sat beside hhn and encouraged him and patted him on the 
back about his ability to do mathematics, he just did more mathe- 
matics. 

Those students need computers. They need many things that 
they now do not have to challenge those youngsters. 

In one of the senior high classes, I had a better discussion on the 
Persian Gulf with three 18-vearK>ld young men and one 17*year-old 
young woman, than I have had with anyone else in m^ district. 

The one 18-year-old young man is there because his father used 
to beat him and his mother to the point where the mother's blood 
would be on the wall and the father would say, "I don't want 
anyone cleaning that off. I want to make sure everyone under- 
stands who the boss is." 

I don't know what his future holds, but he is very, very articu* 
late. 

I am not sure what the role is, of the private sector. The schools 
are having difficulty setting these students into the vocational 
school for any part of the day * They are youngsters with high IQ's 
and who have had impossible lives. 

When you mentioned the family, I said to the chairman, unfortu- 
nately, the family is becoming a thing of the past. 

When we try to compare what was happening here, to education 
in Japan, you must took at the melting pot, broken family in 
America, and the stability that is still there. It is going to change 
because we have Americanized Tokyo, but at the present time, sta- 
bility still exists. 

But I givethoee examples of last week's experience just to point 
out, in some cases, getting the best teachers, and keeping them in 
classrooms has to also be part of your responz;ibility, and then 
making resources available that you may not be ^^ble to use any- 
more m the private sector, would help. Getting those youngsters 
and those guidance counselors and teachers out into tne private 
sector and vice versa is also very important. 

I think Mr. Rogstad said research and development is certainly 
one of our responsibilities. 

When anyone asks me what the responsibility is of the Federal 
Government, I say the two m^jor responsibilities in education are 
research and development and dissemination of that research, the 
other being eaual access to a good education. 

Just some observations* 
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Mr. HuRwrrz* I would like to comment, Mr. Goodling. 

I think the experiencee that you have just related demonstrate 
as clearly as an\rthinff could a sense of reality £}x>ut what is hap- 
pening in our schools. 

I thmk it is terribly important that more people^ business leaders 
and people in govamment develop the same sense of reality. 

It seems to me that the only way you can do that is to spend 
time in the schools, ^o meet with teachers and superintendents and 
students and parents, to understand the texture of their lives, and 
I believe that is one of the great advantages of the business educa- 
tion partnership movement that has been ongoing frr nearly a 
decaae. 

The school business partnerships adopt the schools end so forth. 

While they clearly are not the salvation of the public schools by 
any means, they provide an opportunity for business people to go 
into the schools and to see firsthand what is happening. 

Your comment about the inter-generational nature of the prob- 
lems I think is a terribly incisive comment. 

We car/t assume that there is a family intact and a mother who 
readb and encourages every child in this country. 

That is far from the case and it is getting worse and not better, 
but there are programs that encourage literacy ad that provide 
parenting assistance that help both the child and the parent. 

The chairman asked for examples, and I ^A^ould like to cite cr* 
other one. 

In New Haven, Connecticut, in the middle schools, the Comer 
process, developed by Dr. James Comer of the Yale Study Center, is 
a process that engages parents in two activities of their children. 

What Dr. Comer has discovered from this process is that it en- 
courages parents, many of whom have had no education or little 
education to become educated themselves and in the process, they 
are not only better parents, but they alfK) are encouraged to find 
job opportunities that may not have been avculable to them before 
that. 

So I think tha^ tht^e are tremendous benefits to that kind of 
inter-generational activity. 

Mr. HuRwrrz. On the issue of teachers in this first report invest- 
ing in our children, CED devoted an entire chapter to the very 
problem that you mentioned, that is the recruitment, retention, 
motivation and management of the Nation's teachers. Recognizing 
that there will be a shortage of qualified teachers in the decades to 
come, I think this is a real opportunity for us to find and attract 
and motivate young people. I think there are some encouraging 
signs. 

The pay is higher, and we know in business that that is a tre- 
mendous incentive. But it certainly isn't the only incentive because 
the pay will never be comparable to that in the private sector, but 
we are finding among young people talented people who are now 
choosixig education as a career who might otherwise have gone into 
the private sector, and it is an encouraging sign that they are 
better qualified. 

There are college graduates who are performing quite well who 
are now being attracted to the teacher profession, and I think that 
is a very encouraging sign, and I think it is one that the business 
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ctmimunitv needs to contiaue to encourage because, as you said, 
when the head of IBM makes a statement, it does carry weight and 
influmioe that is terrible important I think t rnt is true of all busi- 
ness leaders in their own communities, and I just want to com- 
mend you for taking the time and the interest to go into your 
school district and to see first hand the problems and to relate 
them to your work here on the committee. 
Mr. QpoDUNO. And we didn't allow the press to come. 
Mr. KoLBXRG. Mr. Goodling, I would like to comment, if I may, 
on your opening comments about the National goals. We as a 
group in this business coalition, we have talked to the committee, 
wrote to the White House several months ago saying essentially 
what I said this morning and saying essentially what vou said. I 
amslad to hear that we are on the same side. I think what we just 
need to do is to continue to work down that line. This is not meant 
m any way to be critical of the progress that I think the President 
and the governors have made or that Governor Roemer and his col- 
leafijies are now making in the committee that he is workin« on 
turthenng the National goals. 

That need to be done. That is praise worthy. It is just that if one 
looks at It over a ten year effort that must be national, it needs to 
be understood by every parent in the school system you visited as 
«» «very other school system so that we as a society see this as 
our task, and to do that it seems to me we need a much more care- 
fuUy put together arrangen nt that has a lasting effort, is institu- 
tionalized, and so again we are working on different sides of the 

^ ^'n^PS. but we are working with you to try to do that. 

Mr. HuRwrrz. Mr. Goodling, I would also like to make just a few 
comments on your opening comments regarding comparisons. I 
think there is no question that the compansons will be very diffi- 
cult to implement and controversial if it is going to happen. 

I would hope that if it is going to happen it could be done by de- 
veloping some criteria as to access to information and the use that 
It would be put to so that it would hopefully be used for technical 
assistance, for rewards, for targeting staff development. 
.The donunant purpose or access to such information, I think. 
Should be for school and learning improvement, and it should be 
used to help not hurt any students who we have historically failed, 
and I hope that if something can be done here it would be done 
with those kmds of objectives and conditions. 

I would like to make a second conunent, with regard to parents 
who are unable to do parenting. Many in the business community 
have been very active in supporting adult literacy programs in 
theu- employees and in their communities. In addition, there are 
many employees who have volunteered and who more and more 
are volunteering to do mentoring and counseling with individual 
students. 

^ ^ mathematical gifted child that you 

talked jJwut, perhaps he could be paired up with someone who 
could stunulate that further and help him move it along the line 
towards a good career. With regard to being actively involved with 
the pnvate sector, I brought with me a small survey that we did a 
yew- or so ago of almost all our members asking them for just a 
little bit of mput on some of their education partnerships and some 
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of the things they are doing in local communities, and it is 40 
pages* I would be hap^y to leave it with you. There are man^, 
many other examples of businesees active in local communities m 
partnerships doing, I think, many of the things that we all agree 
are very desirable. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mny I simply suggest that again, gping back 
to this little booklet, the primer, that one good chapter is devoted 
to teachers. Bill, with a wonderful chart that I found very useful of 
8uppl)r and demand. There hag been some controversy before the 
conmiittee as to whether there is a shortage of teachers. I think 
that was answered in that chapter, also a chapter on assessment 
that I thought was very outstanding, and then I eiyoyed the final 
chapter on time to move forward by our friend, Ernie Boyer, of the 
County Aid Foundation. 

Bill, you suggested that my book was marked up. I am sending 
my material to the University of California Los Angeles for its ar- 
chives, and I suggested that I would give them a dean copy, and 
they said, no, no, we prefer the copy you have marked up. I assure 
you it will not be any embarrassment to any of our witnesses 
today. 

Mr. Gunderson. 

Mr. GuNDiasoN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have been sitting 
here listening to all of this and coming to a couple of conclusions. 
The first is that the one common theme whicn seems to move 
through all of this from a Federal policy perspective is assessment, 
that you all seem to be talking about assessment of some form. In 
preparation for today's hear'*ig my staff called some of the educa- 
tors in my district to talk about Chapter 1, and the one big concern 
was the testing that was mandated by the 1988 changes, and in 
particular the net effect that testing is, if you do spring testing for 
second through fifth graders, that really means the second grader 
is tested in the first grade, so we run into conflict with groups such 
as the Association for the Testing of Young Children which opposes 
testing in the first grade. 

Bill Goodling brought up, I think, an even bigger concern, and 
that is the danger in comparison of testing or assessment results. 
The two biggest school districts in western Wisconsin, Eau Claire 
and LaCrosoe, also have the laigest population outside of Califor- 
nia. Now if you are going to begin testing first or second graders, 
and you are going to compare those tests nationwide, my two 
school districts, the two biggest school districts in my congressional 
district have got some image problems, and that is the problem 
with comparing testing. 

They may be doing great things, and I would suggest they are 
doing grert things for these young children who really can't even 
speak finglish, but I think you can begin to see we have got a real 
conflict here. How do we on a national level try to do assessm.ent to 
compare internationally and deal v ith that internally from the 
business perspective, and I would go so far as to say the number 
one caveat of anybody in business as an individual or as a company 
ir where they collate is the quality of the schools. Now, what 
impact is assessment in serving minority populations going to have 
on the business environment of that community? So you can see 
the Catch-i22 that we are in here. I am not sure, while this is all 
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interesting and helpful, I am not sure it is really helpful. In other 
words, I am not sure what we have solved here today if we go back 
to asseesments, so I am looking for some answer. 

Mr. R008TAD. I draw a distinction in the use of assessments that 
you have reaUy suggested here. One is to assess the relative per- 
roraaance of school systems across states and across school distrurts. 

The second one is to cissees students, hopefully in a construction 
where they want to be assessed becauw> they have been asked to be 
held accountable and to measure up to something that we are talk- 
ing about in terms of standards for skills for employability, and 
whatever, and they are quite active. I think you have suggested 
that, but I think that it would be very, very dangerous from a busi- 
ness standpoint to lose track of the importance of dealing with im- 
proved asMssment so that in fact a potential employer and a stu- 
dent could conduct a better, more fruitfiil dialogue, lose that 
progress in the interest of putting information on the table that 
can damage the resource allocations based on examples across 
school systems and what have you. 

I am not an educator, so I need to preface this, but looking at 
7**?" ^ assessment and what goes on on the 

NAEP side of things, this is a test that is very, very important for 
all the things you are talking about and yet 1 can still fmd no 
reason why a particular student is motivated to do well on that 
test. 

He never sees the results, it never has anything to do with his 
performance as an individual student, so that in fact, I think at 
some pomt we need to worry about what it is that we are doing 
with mdividual students, paving attention to them, their motiva- 
tion and whv are they in school, why are they trying to do some- 
thing and why are they trying to excel, and in measuring that and 
their performance as an mdividual and the assessment problems 
u?*®"*.' '■©cognizing we have another whole assessment problem, 
which is on a school district basis, but I would not want to see the 
latter, pr^ess in the latter, however you choose to define it, cause 

not to focus on what I think is a very immediate concern. 
Mr. KoLBKHo. Mr. Gunderson, there is no place to hide on this, 
as far as I am concerned. By all international testing compariscns 
the Umted States ranks last in math and science, behind Portugal, 
spam, and other what we have recently considered third world 
countries, so as a Nation, even though the parento of the kids who 
go to some of the best schools in your district think their kids are 
getting a world class education, unfortunately they aren't, and this 
IS true rufht across the board. Seventy-five percent of America's 
parento Uunk that their schools are wonderful, except that gradu- 
ates of their schools when compared with the average in Japan or 
uermany or Sweden, whatever our competitors may be. just don't 
measure up. *■ j f j 

Mr. GuNDKKsoN. But, Bill, in fairness, we do have a universal 
comnutment m this country that not every nation in the worid has, 
and, you know, before we are too hard on our educational system 
and our test scores, I think we need to analyze the constituencies. 
^vrr .']?'^. I am not trying to be hard on them. It seems to me 
that It w time for fairly frank talk about where we are. 

Mr. Gunderson. I am all for that. 
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Mr KoLRERO. Let me juat go on. You are probably familiar w^th 
the Grant Thornton Manufacturing location atudy that they rio 
every year. To bear out your point, tney have 16 factors that manu- 
facturers rank states on, on the desirability of locating plants 
there. Education has now come in the last three years from tenth 
or eleventh to second, next to wages, and so what it means is in 
states more and more companies are doing exactly what you are 
talking about, and thev are juat not taking the word of whoever 
happens to be there, tney are taking some differential measures, 
and I think that is the wave of the future. It is the wave of the 
future also for the Nation ar a whole. 

A '^f»ll trained work force is going to be one of the principal com- 
ponents of competitivenesst so I think I would finally reiterate 
Vi '^at I have said several times this morning, and that is that it 
seems to me that difficult as it is for individual school districts and 
states to adapt to the fact that we need to begin to think about 
educational performance in a national context, somehow we are 
going to have to do that if we are serious about meeting interna- 
tional standards and international competition. 

Mr. GuNDKRsoN. Another thing has struck me this morning, and 
I don't mean— if this comes off as critical, it is not meant to be crit- 
ical in any way. I am struck by the lack of discussions of what busi- 
ness is doing in terms of its participation in local education. 

Bill Goodling brought up tne need for computers. Unless 1 missed 
it in reviewing all of your testimony, I didn t hear any of you talk 
about what were the capital resources that business in America is 
contributing to that local education agency, and 1 don't think in 
any place itiere is a lack of commitment in education or to im- 
proved education. 

There is a lack of money and resources, and so I am struck by 
the fact that none of you came here with any example of where a 
business or business generally is making mcgor contributions in 
terms of capital, in tenns of equipment or in terms of talent, all of 
which I think are essential. 

I had a difTerent kind of experience than Bill Goodling over the 
campaign recess. I presented a decoder — I work a lot with the hear- 
ing mipaired, and I was given a decoder that I presented to one of 
my sniall schools that has all of the hearing impaired students 
from the Cesau district within that community, and 1 was struck 
by the fact that in 1990, this was the first television decoder to 
come to the hearing impaired program and to the families in 
northwestern Wisconsin and was tola by the teachers that not one 
of tJie students or the school has a OCC, which is the telephone 
device for the deaf. Now why do I use these examples? Because 
dxev are nothing more than examples. But nere we are dealing 
with a constituency, a minority constituency that happens to be 
handicapped only in their ability to hear, and no place has provid- 
ed them the two basic essentials of allowing those students to par- 
ticipate in the education in the mainstream of that community, 
and so we ask ourselves why is there a lack of performance? Well* I 
will tell you there are a lot of reasons, but one of the reasons is 
someplace we haven't built this bridge between the standards those 
of us who have the resources and getting those to the people who 
need them, so I just have to share with you that whereas this dis- 
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cuasion, and I have wrote down from the Federal level what I 
though were the six things that you all aumested we ought to be 
doing. I think we also need some examples uiat we can take to our 
communities and to our businesses, ana perhaps what we need idao 
is a real leadership effort on behalf of businesses not only getting 
together to tell us what the government should do but also f^;uring 
out what business can do to help make that what I call the indus- 
try education government partnership, the economic development 
triangle. 

Mr. HuRwrrz. Mr. Gunderson, I would like to comment on that. I 
think that there are many examples, school district after school 
district, of the kind of thing you cite, business contributing both in 
terms of capital resources and talent and in many ways to enrich 
and support their local education systems. 

I think it would be a mistake for business to assume what I be- 
lieve is a public role and a public responsibility in a local education 
system. I served for six years on the local school board in my com- 
munity, and I think that the legitimacy of education in a democrat- 
ic society is derived from the support by the public, and of course 
the business community is one important component of the public. 

It pays taxes, and it is a community leader, and in that way can 
be a significant support, but I think it would be a mistake, and this 
may not have been your experience from your remarks, but I think 
it would be a mistedce to suggest that the business community 
needs to pick up the role that Uie public, the citizens, the taxpayers 
in the local community and in the states across this country prob- 
ably ought to assume. 

Mr. GuHDKRSON. You correctly interpreted my remarks, and I 
guess you and I have a basic philosophical difference. I would 
expect the teachers' union to come here in front of thip. committee 
and say it is the government's role to provide. I didn't expect four 
leaders from the business community to come here ana say we 
want the government to do all that, not us. 

Mr. KoLBERO. Mr. Gunderson, let me try. You are talking about 
things like adopt a school, and I think almost every school in the 
United States has been adopted by one or more businesses, but you 
see that isn't really what is going to 

Mr. Gunderson. If that is the case, show me the list in western 
Wisconsin because I don't think that has happened. 

Mr. KoLBKRO. I am not aware of what it is in your district, but 
out of the 83,000 schools, 60,000 or 70,000 have a direct relationship 
with business, but you see that kind of direct relationship, what we 
have been talking about here this morning, Mr. Gunderson, doesn't 

fo to systematic change in the school district. Buving a computer 
ere and there, and practically everv reasonable 8i»a manufactur- 
er of computers has given away millions of dollars of computere, 
whether it is IPM, or Apple or you name it. More importantly, it 
seems to me, and I hope you agree with this, is when you get Mr. 
Scully or Mr Pepper, the president of Procter and Gamble or the 
president of Libertv Bank in Louisville or how many other business 
people deeply involved in a change process, either leading or being 
a responsible partner in that process. That is what we are trying to 
say as business organizations is what we ne^ d to do, that we call 
feel good partnerships in the past are just that, but they don't go to 
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reforming this $200 billion indugtry that did not seem not to be 
meeting the needs of our society. 

Mr. GuNDESSON. The onl^ concern that I have is that all of us up 
here» and you, everybody m this room is guilty of the typical col- 
lege intellectual discussion about what is good for education in 
America and the world. If I am going to pick up this discussion and 
bring this back home to my school admmistrators and teachers in 
my schools, they are going to say now, Steve, let me give you a 
doee of i-eaiitv, Bud let's talk about the real life of education in 
Whitehall Public Schools on Tuesday, November 20th. It is yery 
different. I think that is where we run the risk. Any of us can sit 
in the marble towers and send out the signals of what we think is 
the great education reform. 

what we have got to find a way to do is to transform our ideas 
and our goals into reality. I think goals are good, but I think all of 
us here have got to take this to the next step, and that is why I 
am— and you people are the leaders of that. I don't expect the 
school superintendents, the state chief school office, and the teach- 
ers' association to come in here and tell m^) here is what we can do 
for ourselves, but I had hoped that you ah can do that, and I still 
believe you can. Perhaps it is a different mission than looking at 
the early childhood intervention and focm of Chapter 1 and the at 
risk students that we are doing today. 

Probably what we need is a follow-up. You were talking about a 
conference in that regard. Perhaps we need to focus on where we 
go from here. 

Mr. HuRWrrz. Mr. Gunderson, if I might add just another few 
sentences, I didn't come to the meeting to try to blow business' 
horn as to all of the wonderful philanthropy and contributions it is 
making at the local level. 

I am glad I brought this booklet, though. It does have about a 
paragraph from 185 or 186 of our members. It is not a very fuU 
statement, but I think that if you read it, you would be amaxed 
with the many hundreds of imaginative and I think some very gen- 
erous programs that those companies are undertaking at the local 
level, and I will see whether I can find something that might be a 
little better and send it to you. 

Mr. GooDUNO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GtJNBKRaoN. Sure. 

Mr. GooDLiNO. I think what my colleague is point out is that it 
depends where you are, how successfm these programs are or 
whether they are even available. It surprises me that the Chair- 
man didn't speak about this initially. There is a different per pupil 
expenditure throughout the country. This is why, when you get 
into the assessment business, as I indicated, you have to be very, 
very careful because if the expenditure is $1000 per pupil in one 
district and $4000 per pupil m another district, logic would say 
something much better should be happening. 

I don't know that it is, but business parucipation should be hap- 
pening in the schools. I think probably what Steve is talking about 
IS that in some areas soollls are very, very fortunate with the par- 
tidpation. 

For instance, when Dr. McKenzio was here, she had a very close 
working relationship with IBM and some other companies which 
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was very, very beneficial to her students. In many areas, of course, 
that doesn't take place. Someone mentioned the mentor business. I 
think that would be a great role. The offices here, have an opportu- 
nity to take a student from the city schools and be that student's 
mentor. My staff has adopted a young man. It is amaring to note 
the chan^ just in his ability to communicate and his wility to 
look you m tne eye and speak, as a matter of fact. They have given 
him all the opportunities ne iias never had, and Uiat is something I 
was trying to point out in relationship to those special education 
younflpBters who are academically talented but they need some guid- 
ance badly. 

Mr. GuNDKRSON. Thank you. Thank you. Sure. I am not trying to 
cut you off. 

Mr. Roost AD. Mr. Gunderson, I would like to comment to you on 
what we are trying to do in Vital Link. I don't think it is the only 
project of its type. It is to go into in behalf of business and commu- 
nity leaders, and the schools to go into specific labor market areas, 
two or three high schools with the preponderance of firms that are 
going to employ from those schools, and to work it right in the 
classroom level all the wa^ through. 

We have got teachers mvolved; we have got school administra- 
tors; we have got community leaders, and it is hands-on, down and 
dirty kind of stuff, and I go back to Mr. Goodling's comment about 
the Federal role is iust not R&D, but it is dissemination. We have 
asked and indeed have gotten some significant cooperation from 
Assistant Secretary Jones in the Labor Department, especially in 
terms of how we set these up so that we have got some assessment 
m evaluation that will facilitate best practices being identified here 
and beginning to disseminate what we learned from these demon- 
stration projects to other school area labor market areas in the 
country, and it is in the R&D dissemination area. Therefore I 
would suggest to you that there are probably more of these system- 
ic attempts on the part of business and education to begin to try to 
grwp with how we roll this up, not just talk about it, role it out 
^d develop some best practices in these issues, and one of the 
things that is going on here that I think we need to focus on is 
some of this is still among the best kept secrets we have, and we 
need to talk about them. 

Mr. GuNDKRSON. Thank you all. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank vou. Well, gentlemen, I am sure we 
have kept you much longer than we had anticipated, but it has 
been interesting and very rewarding, I think, and again on behalf 
of the subcommittee, I wish to express its appreciation for your 
^ntribution. It seems like we have a warm partnership for the 
future if we intend to do all the things we talked about today, and 
we certainly solicit your cooperation and help. We have eiuoyed it 
and we certainly hope to continue the same fHendship m the 
future. 

Thank you again for your contribution. 
[A recess was taken.] 

Qiairman Hawkins. The subcommittee will come to order. 
The afternoon session as the continuation of the session on over- 
implementation of the Hawkins-Stafford Amendments 

of 1988. 
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Thia afternoon we are pleased to welcome our witneaaee, Mr. 
John T, MacDonald, Aasiatant Secretary of Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education, U.S. Department of education^ accompanied by 
Betsy Brand, Aaaittant Seoretary, Vocational and Adult Education 
and Mr. Gordon Ambach, the Executive Director of the Council of 
Chief State School OfRcers, accompanied Ms, Hanna Walker, 
Manager, Compensatory Education, California Department of Edu- 
cation. 

We are very pleased to welcome both witnesses. I think you are 
aware that the committee is interested as part of its oversight, in 
what is happening in the Chapter 1 program in particuuur and 
such other programs that are related thereto and that we are very 
pleased to have both of the witnesses before us today. 

The statements in their entirety will be entered in the record 
and the witnesses may deal with them as they so desire. We would 
prefer to have some time left for questioning so that we may focus 
in on acme of the more specific questions that we may have for 
you. 

Mr. MacDonald, we will begin with you. Again, we express our 
appreciation for your attending the afternoon session. 

STATEMENT OF DR. JOHN T. MACDONALD, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TAKY, ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION, UJ3. DE- 
PARTMENT OF EDUCATION. ACCOMPANIED BY BETSY BRAND, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY, VOCATIONAL AND ADULT EDUCATION 

Dr. MacDonald. Thank you, Mr, Chairman and Mr, Goodling. I 
am very pleased to appear before you today to discuss the Depart- 
ment of Education's miplementation of the Augustus F. Hawkins- 
Robert T. Stafford Elementary and Secondary School Improvement 
Amendments of 1988, Public Law 100-297. 

Mr. Chairman, two years ago, you and your colleagues in the 
100th Congress produced the landmark HawkinfrStafford bill. That 
truly bioartisan effort took notable steps toward improving elemen- 
tary and secondary education in a number of significant ways. 

It provided for parental choice through an improved Magnet 
Schools program. It provided greater flexibility to local school dis- 
tricts in implementing bilingual education and Chapter 1 school- 
wide projects. It enhanced parental involvement in programs for 
disadvantaged children. And it stimulated education innovation 
and reform. 

The Department of Education has moved forward expeditiously 
and thoroughly in implementing this important law, and we are 
proud of our record. I would like to highUght for you some of the 
actions we have taken. 

As a result of this important piece of legislation, the Department 
has implemented 22 new programs. Among these are Qiapter 1 
Concentration grants, which target additional resources on districts 
¥dth a significant portion of low-income families; Even Start, which 
integrates early childhood education and adult education for disad- 
vantaged parents into a unified program; the Fund for the Im- 
provement and Reform of Schools and Teaching, which supports a 
variety of activities to improve student and teacher performance, 
as well as innovative family-school educational partnerships; the 
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Javits Gifted and Talented program, which supports r«0eaix:h, dem- 
onstration, and related activities to help identify and meet the spe- 
cial needs of gifted and talented students, especially among the cus- 
advantaged, limited English proficient, or disabled; and English 
Literacy Grants, designed to assist adults of limited English profi- 
ciency. 

The Department began planning for implementation of the Haw- 
kma-Stafiord Act prior to enactment. We have published, on a 
timely basis, all final regulations required under the bill for cur- 
rently operating programs. 

During the regulatory development process, we made great ef- 
forts to ensure wide public participation. As a result, we received a 
tremendous number of public comments. For example, we received 
and considered almost 5,000 public comments on the Chapter 1 Mi- 
grant Education regulations alone. 

We also succeestully carried out statutory requirements for re- 
^onal meeting and regulatory negotiation under Chapter 1, hold- 
ing five meetings around the country and conducting regulatory 
negotiation in Washington to determine the content of the pro- 
posed rules. This was the Department's first-ever use of negotiated 
rulemaking procedures in development regulations. 

An independent evaluation of this effort found that, although the 
use of negotiated rulemaking is not appropriate for the Depart- 
ment s grant programs, jparticipants believed the Department had 
earned out the process m an exemplan' manner. We were really 
interested in getting the opinion of the field. 

In addition, we gave the states a great deal of flexibility in ac- 
^unting for Federal funds under Chapters 1 and 2, including the 
Chapter 1 LEA, Migrant, Neglected and Delinquent, and Handi- 
capped programs, and the Chapter 2 Block Grant program. 

Specifically, the states have the option to use their own fiscal 
control procedures rather than the Federal guidelines. This has 
been very, very popul&r with many of the governors. 

As you know, the Hawkina^tafford Act mandated a variety of 
studies, assessments, and evaluations. These include nine studies 
that the Department is currently conducting or has completed. 

For instance, the Chapter 1 LongitudinalStudy "Prospects" will 
assess the impact of significant participation in Chapter 1 pro- 
grams on outcomes for students and young adults. Data collection 
will begin this year. In addition to surveying Chapter 1 partici- 
pants and comparable studente, the study will involve interviews of 
teachers, principals, administrators and parents. 

TTie Act also mandated an evaluation of the Even Start program. 
This study will provide comprehensive data on participants, serv- 
ices, coordination, implementation, and staff training, as well as an 
m-depth a ss e ssment in selected sites. 

The National Center for Education Statistics has launched the 
mandated National Assessment of Adult Literacy. This study will 
assess for the first time a nationally representative sample of 
adults to develop a comprehensive description of literacy m the 
y.S., thus providing valuable information for the Nation in asseas- 
ingthe literacy needs of our adult population. 

The Department has undertaken several studies and surveys 
that— while not mandated by the Hawkins-Stafford Act— are in re- 
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sponne to it. These include the Chapter 1 Implementation Study, 
which ifl examining local implementation of new program require- 
ments through an LEA mail survey and site visits to states, local 
educational agencies and schools. Information will be collected on 
program improvement, schoolwide projects, evaluation procedures, 
and parental involvement. 

We also conducted, in January 1990, a state survey on the new 
Chapter 1 program requirements. This survey revealed that states 
were moving slowly to improve programs; that Chapter 1 state co- 
ordinators called the program improvement provisions 'burden- 
some," ranking them as a low priority; and that most states set 
only minimum achievement standards as the bench mark for iden* 
timng schools in need of improvement. 

The results of the survey nave confirmed that the areas in which 
the Department has focused its technical assistance efforts are ap- 
propriate. The Department also plans to conduct a follow-up state 
survey in school year 1991-92 to further assess the states' progress 
in implementing the new program requirements. 

As also required by the Act, the Department has established the 
National Assessment Governing Board, the FIRST Board, and the 
Study Panel on Educational Indicators. The National Assessment 
Governing Board meets often to offer policy advice for the National 
Assessment of Educational Prcggress, mcluding the new trial state- 
level assessments in mathematics and reading. 

The FIRST Board meets at least twice a year to advise the Secre- 
tary on funding priorities and recently co-hosted a conference on 
school^university partnerships with the FIPSE Board. 

The Special Study Panel on Education Indicators is identifying 
tliose issues about which education policy makers desire better in- 
formation. The panel will issue its report in the summer of 1991. 
Pursuant to the Act, we also esiablisned a national clearinghouse 
on literacy education for individuals of limited English proficiency. 

In response to other mandates in the law, the Department devel- 
oped, within 60 days of enactment, a definition of a school dropout 
and it submitted the first annual report on high school dropout and 
retention rates. 

In order to ensure that programs authorized by the Hawkins- 
Stafford Act are carried out effectively, we have been working with 
the diates and local districts in providing program guidance and 
technical assistance. For example, this past winter, we held ei^hi 
regional meetings on Chapter 1 program improvement reqmre- 
ments and strategies. These meetixigs were attended bv over 3,000 
participants— representatives from all states, local school district 
Administrators, teachers and parents. 

We used these meetings to povide assistance on evaluation 
standards, how to identify schools needing improvement and how 
to bring that improvement about We encouraged the participants 
to have high enectations and to set more rigorous achievement 
standards than the minimnt^ required by law. 

As a result of these meetings, we have identified nine sites — five 
urban and four rural— to which the Department willprovide exten- 
sive technical assistance for program improvement. We have devot- 
ed resources through our technical assistance centers to providing 
on-site assistance to these programs. 
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We expect these programs to become case studies on how dis- 
tricts can imi>rove pro^prams at individual schools. For the fiiture, 
we are planning additional meetings with states and local school 
districts devotea to program improvement. 

Other examples of pro^(ram ^dance and technical assistance in- 
clude an upcoming meetmg this December to provide assistance to 
Chapter 1 districts interested in establishing schoolwide projects; 
two regional meetings in November and December this year to pro- 
vide assistance to Even Start projects; regional meeting last year 
to en>lain the Chapter 1 LEA Grants regulations; r^onal meet- 
ings last year to provide guidance to states on evaluating the effec- 
tiveness of their Chapter 2 programs; an explanation of changes in 
the Drug-Free SchoolB program at the annuisd National Conference 
on Drug*Free Schools and regional meetings to provide guidance on 
new requirements; an explanation of revised Adult Education regu- 
lations at regional meetings with state directors; meetings last year 
with the Eisenhower Mathematics and Science State coordinators 
on model reporting standards; and the establishment of a National 
Forum on Educational Statistics, consisting of State and Federal of- 
ficials» as the new mechanism for providing policy advice for the 
new Federal-State cooperative statistics system* 

As you know, we developed and are widely disseminating a Chap- 
ter 1 policy manual, as required by statute, on how to implement 
different approaches to providing services to disadvantaged chil- 
dren. As part of the manual, we mcluded for the states nonregula- 
toTv guidance that informed them of the substantial flexibility pos- 
sible m their administration of the Chapter 1 program. 

For example, we explained how Chapter 1 equipment can be used 
after hours for other instructional purposes, we provided guidance 
on how Chapter 1 services could be provided to students in the reg- 
ular classroom, and we gave them suggestions on how to provide 
services to homeless children. 

We are also encouraging school districts to address the need for 
present programs so that their disadvantaged children come to 
school ready to learn, rather than facing remeiiiation needs in later 
years. 

We will continue to provide this kind of guidance and technical 
assistance to states and school districts, stressing the flexibility 
that is available to them and encouraging them to develop creative 
educational approaches. 

Following enactment of the Hawkins^tafTord Act, the Depart- 
ment quicidy and efficientlv revised a number of program oper- 
ations, ror instance, we made eligible a new group or BIA-operated 
schools for Indian Education formula grants. We implemented the 
new accountability provisions of the Drug*Free Schools program. 
We put into place changes for Impact Aid Section 8 regarding the 
payment "waves,'' the hold*harmless requirements. 

We implemented new provisions related to the National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress, including the functions of the Na- 
tional Assessment Governing Board, and expansion of the assess- 
m^nt to include collection of state data on a trial basis in 1990 and 
1992. 

We put into place a number of new requirements related to the 
operations of the National Center for Education Statistics* includ- 
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ing oonfidential treatment of data, establishment of a National Co- 
operative Education Statistics System, the conduct of various data 
collection programs on mandated cycles* and collection of data on 
public libraries. 

Finally, we have taken a number of actions in the area of en- 
forcement and audits. We have put into place a substantially re- 
vised system for enforcement of grant conditions in most Depart- 
ment programs. We have establi^ed a new O^ce of Admimstra* 
tive Law Judges to replace the Education Appeal Board. 

We have published a comprehensive set of procedural regulations 
governing ttie recovery of funds, and staff of the Office of the Gen- 
eral Counsel have conducted briefings with Department staff to 
help them become thoroughly familiar with Uie new procedures. 

'niese examples demonstrate that we have been aggressive in im- 
plementing the requirements of the statute- as well as promoting 
the opportunities it affords our Nation's youth. Services to atrrisk 
children has been and remains a top priority of the Department 
and the administration. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I would like to add a personal note. 
My personal thanks to you for your years of service and for provid- 
ing this educator with an opportunity to serve children much more 
widelv and thoroughly than I could have done if I had to depend 
strictly on what was available to me locally. 

With that, Mr, Chairman, we will be pleased to answer any ques- 
tions you may have. 

(The prepared statement of Dr. John T. MacDonald follows:] 
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Mr, Chairman and Mambara of tha Subcoqiolttaa : 

I am plaas«d to appaar bafora you today to dlicuaa tha Dapartmant of 
Education* • troplamantation of tha Auguatua F. Bawklna-Robart T. Stafford 
Elama tary and Sacondary School Improvaoant A&andmanta of 1988, P.L. iOO-297. 

Mr* Chairman, two yaara a^Of you and your collcaguaa In tha lOOth 
Congraai produced tha landmark Bawkln»-Staf f ord bill. That truly blpartiaan 
affort tC'Ok notabla atapa toward Inprovlng alamantary and oacondary aducatlon 
In a numbar of aignif leant vaya. It Incraaaad progrwD accountability In the 
Chapter 1 and Drug-Free School* program*. It provided for parental choice 
through en improved Magnet School* program. It provided greater flexibility 
to \ocal achool district* Ir. Implementing blllnguel educetlon end Chepter 1 
achoolwlde project*. It enhanced perental involvement In programa for 
diaedventeged children. And it atimulated education innovation and reform. 
The Department of Education he* moved forverd expeditioualy and thoroughly in 
Implementing thl* import nt law, end ve are proud of our record* I would like 
to highlight for you aome of the actioni w* have teken. 



Aa a rcsul'i: of this Important piece of leglalation, the Depertment has 
lmpletoente(* 22 new programs* Among th«ae are Chapter 1 Concentretlon grants. 



N ew Programa 
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which tar|«t tddltionsl rttourc** on district* vlth « significant portion of 
lov-ineooa famlllffs; Even Stsrc, vhich IntA^rstas tarly childhood sducation 
«nd tdult ttducstion for dls«dv«nt«|sd psrants into « unlflad profram; cha Fund 
for tha Inprovamant and Rafors of Schools and Teaching, vhich aupports s 
variatj of activicias to iaprova studant and taachar parfotmanca, as vail ss 
innovKtiva f aaily-school aducationsl partnerships ; tha Javlts Ciftad and 
Talantad prograo, vhich Supports rasaarch* danonstration, and ralstad 
actlvttlas to halp identify snd meat tha apacial naads of giftad and talantad 
students, especisUy among tha disadvantaged, limited English proficient, or 
diesblad; and English Literacy Grants, designed to aaalst adults of limited 
English proficiency. 

Dcvclopm# nt of Regulations 
The Department began planning for implemwntatlon of th* Bsvkins-Staf f ord 
Act prior to enactment. We have published, on a timely ba*ls, all final 
regulations required under the bill for currently operating prograirs . 

During tha regulatory development proceaa, ve made great efforta to 
enaurc wide public participation, Aa t result, we received a tremendous 
number of public eoomants. For example, ve received and considered almost 
5,000 public commenta on the Chapter 1 Hlgrant Education regulationa alone. 
We alao euccessfully carried out statutory requirementa fov regional meetings 
and regulatory negotiation under Chapter 1, holding five meetings sround the 
country end conducting regulatory negotiation in Washingiion to determine the 
content of the propoaed rule*. Thia wa« the Department 'a firat-ever uaa of 
"negotieted rulemaking" procedurea in developing regulation*. An independent 
evaluation of thia effort found that, although the uaa of negotiated 
rulemaking la not appropriate for the Department 'a grant programa. 
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participant* btUtvad the Dapartmtnt hid carried out th* procat* In an 
axanplary nannar. 

In addition, va gava tha Statat a graat daal of flaxlblllty In 
accounting for Fadaral funda undar Cbaptara 1 and 2. Including tha Chaptar I 
LEA, Migrant, Naglactad and Oallnquant, and Handlcappad program*, and tha 
Chaptar 2 Block Grant program. Spaclf Ically , tha Stataa hava tha option t<. 
uaa thalr ovn flacal control procaduraa rathar than tha Fadaral guldallnaa. 
Tha govarnora hava baan vary plaaaad with thla addad flaxlbillty. 

ftudlaa anr^ QthT R«l*f d Act lvjtla* 
Aa you know, tha Hawklni-Staf ford Act mandatad a varlaty of atudlaa, 
aavaitmanti, and avaluatlona. Thata Includa nlna atudlaa that tha Dapartmant 
la currantly conducting or has complatad* For Inatanca, tha Chaptar 1 
Longitudinal Study, "Proipactf." will aasaaa tha impact of algnlflcant 
participation In Chaptar 1 programa on outcoma* for atudanta and young adult*. 
Data collactlon will bagln thi« yaar* In addition to aurvaylng Chaptar 1 
partlclpanta and comparabla atudanta, tha atudy will Involva Intarvlawi of 
taachara, prlnclpala, admlnlitratori, and paranta. Tha Act alio mandatad an 
evaluation of tha Evan Start program. Thla atudy will provlda cooprahani Iva 
data on partlclpanta, aarvlcaa, coordination, implamantatlcn, and ataff 
training, aa wall aa an in-dapth aaaaaamant In aalactad altaa. Tha Hatlonal 
Cantar for Education Statlitlct haa launched tha mandatid National A^aaaament 
of Adult Literacy, Thla etudy will eaaaaa for tha firat time e netionally 
tepveaantetlve aaapla of edultj to develop e comprehenelva deicrlptlon of 
lltarecy In the U.S., thua providing valuable Inf orwet Ion for tha Nation In 
•aaaiilng the llterecy needi of our adult population. 
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Th« D«p«rta«nt h«s v*ndtrt«k»n ••v«r«l ttudlt* wnd •urv«y» th»t--whll» 
not n«nd«t«d by th» H«wklnf-St«f f ord Act--^ar* in r««pOn«« to it. Thss« 
Includ* th« Chspt«r 1 Xnpl«iD«ntatlon Study * which is •xaniniug loc*! 
lmpl«n«nt«Cion of n«v progrftia r«quir«mcnc« through «n LEA msil survey end site 
visits to States » local •ducstionsl sgsnciss snd schools. Information will be 
collactsd on prograa improvenant * schoolwids projects, evaluation procedures, 
and parent involvement. We also conducted, in Janusry 1990* a State survey on 
the new Chapter 1 progran rsqulrements . This survey revsalsd that Statea vsre 
moving slowly to improve programsi that Chapter I State coordinators called 
the program Improvement provisions **burdensome , ranking them as a low 
priority; and that most States set Only Dinimun achievement standards as the 
benchmark for identifying schools in need of improvement. The results of the 
survey hsve confirmed thst ths arsas in which the Department hae focused itt 
technical assistance efforts are appropriate. Ths Depsrtment also plans to 
conduct a follow-up State survey in school year 1991-92 to further assess the 
Ststes* progress in implementing the new program requirements. 

As also required by the Act, ths Department has established the National 
Aaseaament Governing Board, the FIRST Board, and the Study Panel on Education 
Indicstors. The National As«e*ament Governing Board meeta often to offer 
policy advice for the National Assesament of Educational Progreaa, including 
the new trial State-leval aasassmanta in methematica and reading. The FIRST 
Board meeta at leaat twice a year to adviae the Secretary on funding 
prioritiea end recently co-^hoated a conference on school-univeraity 
partnerships with the FIFSE Board. The Special Study Panel on Education 
Indicatora ia identifying those ia*u«a about which education policymakara 
deaire better information. The Panel will iaaue ita report in the aunuer of 
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1991. Pursuant to th« Act, v« alao attabllahad a national claarlnghouta on 
ltt«r««7 aducatlOn for individuals of Ilaitad Engliah proficiancy. 

In rasponsa to othar mandatas in tha lav» tha DapartMnt davalopad, 
within 60 daya of anactsant, a dafinition of a achool dropout | and it 
aubnittad tha firat annual raport on high achool dropoct and ratantion rat aa* 



In ordar to ansura that progratta authorixad hj tha Hawkins-Stafford Act 
ara carriad out affactivaXy» wa hava baan working with tha Statas and local 
diatricts In providing program guidanca and tachnical asiiitanca. For 
axanpla, thia pa$t vintar, wa hald aight rtt|(ional naatings on Chaptar 1 
program improvaoant raquiramants and *tratagla«. Thasa maatings wara attandad 
by ovar 3*000 part iclpants^-rapraiantat ivas from ail St«taa» local school 
district administrators, taachars, and parants* Wa usad thaaa Qaatlngit to 
provida assistanca on avaluation standards* hgw to Idantify achools na«ding 
improvamant and how to bring that iaprovamant about. Va ancouragad tha 
participants to hava high axpactations and to sat mora rigorous achiavamtnt 
atandards than tha minimum raquirad by law. As a rasult of thaaa maatinga* wa 
hava idantifiad r.ina sitas^-flva urban and four rural--to which tha Dapartmant 
will provida axtaniiv» tachnical asaistanca for program Improvamant. Wa hava 
davotad rasoutcas through our tachnical assistanca cantars to providing on- 



studias on how districts can Improva programs at individual achools. For tha 
futura» wa ara planning additional maatings with Statai and local school 
districts davotad to program improvamant. 



Proaram p^ldanca and Tachnical Asaiatanea 



inca to thasa programs. Wa axpact thasa programs to bacoma caaa 
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Oth«r •Mpl«« of progrtii fuldanes and Uchnlc^l •••i.tanc* includ. .n 
ttpcMlnf Mtttlng thU D«ea«b*r to provlda »«siat*ne« to Ch«pt«r 1 district* 
li»t«r««tsd la ••t^bll.hmg «phoolvid« proj.ct.j tvo regional Mi«tlng« in 
MoYMb^r «nd D«e«pb«r thU jm^r to provlda •..i.tsnca to Ev«n Start project.; 
r.giOAAl •••ting. U.t 7«*r to .xpl.m th. Ch.pt. r I LEA Grant. r.guUtlon.j 
r.gion«l Mating, last yaar to provida guidance to Stataa on avalu.ting tha 
•ffactivana.a n£ their Chaptar 2 progr«D.t an axplanatlon of change, in tha 
Drug-Fraa School, prograa at the ennuel Rational Confarenca on Drug^Free 
School, and regional meeting, to provide guidence on new raquiraoant. j an 
explanation of revi.ed Adult Education regul.tione at regional ■•atinge with 
State Director.; meeting, laet year with tha Eiaenhover Mathamatic. and 
Science Stat* coordinator, on nodal reporting «tend.rd.( .nd tha •.tebll.hnent 
of a national Forua on Educational Steti.tice, con.Uting of State .nd Pederel 
official*, ae the nev nachenl.Q for providing policy advice for the new 
Faderel-Stata cooperetive .tatitric. .y.tem. 

Aa you know, ve developed and widely dl..efflinetad a Chapter 1 policy 
manual, a. required by etatute, on how to iwplanent different epptoeche. to 
providing eervlce. to di.edvant.gad children. A. part of the manual, we 
included for the State, non^ragulatory guidance that infonDad them of the 
.ubatantial flexibility poi.ible in their adminiatration of tha Chapter 1 
program. For example, ve expl.inad how Chepter 1 equipment can be u.ad after 
houre for other inatructional purpoeee, ve provided guidance on how Chaptar 1 
earviea. could be provided to atudent. in tha regular cla.aroom, and ve gave 
tham .uggeation. on how to provide .ervlce. to homale.. children* 
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W« ar« alto •neouraglng •chool dlitrlctA to *ddr««i th« OMd Cor 
prsichoel prograas ao chat their dltadvantagad ehildran com to aehool raady 
to laam, rathar than facing rMadiation naada in latar jaara* 

Wa will eontinua to provida thit kind of guidanca and tachnical 
aaaiatanca to Statai and tchool diatricti* itraaaing tha flaxibillty that ia 
available to than and encouraging tham to davalop creative educational 
approechea . 



Following enactmant of tha Havkina*- Stafford Act, the Department quickly 
and efficiently revlted a nufflber of program opera^iona* For instance, va mada 
allgibls a new group of BIA-operated tchoola for Indian Education formula 
granta . Va implemented the nav accountability proviaiona of the Drug-Free 
Schooli program. Va put Into place change* for Impact Aid Section 3 regarding 
the payment Vavea," the hold*harmlaii requiramenta > paymanta to coterminoua 
diatricta* and paymenti for apecial education atudenca. Ve implemented new 
proviaiona related to the National Aaaaaament of Educational Frograaa, 
including the function* of the National Aaaaaament Governing Board « and 
axpanaion of the aateatment to include collection of State data on a trial 
baaia xn 1990 and 1992. Va put into place a number of nav requiramanta 
related to the operationa of the National Center for Education Stat iat lea » 
Including confidential treatment of data, aatabliahaent of a Rational 
Cooperative Education Statiatica Syetem^ tha conduct of varioua data 
collection programa on mandated cyclea, and collection of data on public 
librariea. 



Chan^ea_in Fro^am Operationa 
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Finally • v« h«v« taktn « nuabsr of •cctont in th« «r«« of snforcoMnc 
and audits* V« hav« put into pUe« i AubttantUlly r«vt«td tytcw for 
•nforcMMiit of grant condltlont in ftoat Doportaont prosramo* Vo b«va 
•atAbli»h«d a now Offlca of Ad«inittrativo L«v Judgaa to roploeo tba Education 
Appaal foard* Wt hav« publiahad a ednprahonaiva aat of procadural ragulationt 
goiramlnt tha rocovary of funda, and «taff of tha Offica of tha Ganaral 
Counaal hava conduetad briafinga with Dap«rt»«nt ataff to halp thao bacooa 
thoroughly fa«iXiar vlth tha naw procaduraa. 

Thaaa axaaplaa d«mon«trata that va hava bavn aggraaalva in ImplaoaTtting 
tha raqulrananta of tha atatuta aa vail «a profliotlng tha opportunltla* it 
afforda our nation* a youth* Sarvlca* to at-rl*k childran hava baan and ramain 
a top priority of tha Dapartmant and tha Adiolnlatration. 

Thank you vary much, Mr. Chalrttan. Wa vill ba happy tc anavar your 
quaationa . 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you for your gracious remarks. 

Let us hear from Mr. Ambach, and then we will direct questions 
to the two of you. 

Mr. Ambach, in your statement, it has been called to my atten- 
tion bv Mr. Goodling; there is a reference on page 4 to the states, 
that they were moving rather slowly to improve the program and 
that state coordinators called program provisions burdensome. 

Mr. GooDLiNO. That was the Secreta^s statement. 

Chairman Hawkins. Yes, but I was asking Mr. Ambach if he 
would 

Mr. GooDUNO. He is the one who should 

Chairman Hawkins, [continuing] respond to the statement con- 
cerning the states, and since he happens to be representing a sec- 
tion of the states, I thought that he might include something in his 
statement. I would say not as a rebuttal, but some explanation. 

Chairman Hawkins. Would you proceed, Mr. Ambach? 

STATEMENT OF GORDON AMBACH, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
COUNCIL OF CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS. ACCOBIPANIED 
BY HANNA WALKER, MANAGER, COMPENSATORY EDUCATION, 
CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTBIENT OF EDUCATION 

Mr. Abcbach. Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for 
the prompting. I will try to respond appropriately. 

Mr. Chairman, Congressman Goodling, Congressman Gunderson, 
my congratulations to you both for your reelection. As I look on 
the wall, seeing that very handsome portrait of you, which we are 
so pleased and honored to have in this room, I realize that your 
oversight of the proceedings on Chapter 1 and ottier Federal pro- 
grams will continue forever, and you can be assured that this wit- 
ness will remember you always, as my colleague Jack BAaeDonald 
has just said, for the enormous contributions that you have made 
and are continuing to make right through until the conclusion of 
this term with respect to the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act and particularly Chapter 1. 1 thank you for the leadership that 
you have extended. 

I have provided a written testimony. Mr. Chairman and Mem- 
bers of the committee. I would prefer not to read it, but would 
prefer to comment about some of the key points that are in that 
statement if that is acceptable. 

I certainly will cover the points that have just been referred to 
with respect to the pace of implementation on program improve- 
ment. I will concentrate my remarks on program improvement. I 
will be pleased to respond to other questions, but I think that be- 
cause that component of the Ch^ter 1 amendments was, and we 
believe is, so critical for future effectiveness of that program, that 
at this stage this oversight hearing ought to center on program im- 
provement. 

May I make one key observation against which I believe all the 
rest of the discussion should rest? Right now there are identified 
6,300 schools having Chapter 1 children in this country, schools 
identified as in need of program improvement The task <h working 
with those 6,300 schools if we note the amount of money which is 
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involved directly in technical ainetance for program improvement 
ia an enormoua one. 

tlw appropriation ia $12.2 milli<m, which meana that there ia in 
thia yMrJeaa than |2»000 for technical aanatanoe per achool of 
thoae 6^ acfaoola for purpoaea of trying to help to ahnpe and 
fuide improvement in thoae achoola. Iliat la mcmay which ia meant 
for qtediie leverage. Tliat should be uaed with the aufaatantial in- 
creaae in the overall apprc^niation for Chapter 1 which waa made 
Jurt theae paat montha» a very important action which you took. 

But I do want to point out that central fact that right now we 
are m buameaa with 6,800 of thoae achoola. It ia tlie overaU concern 
for the five million children who are aerved by Chapter 1. ThB im- 
portance of making certain that that aervice ia effective, that our 
council waa in the firat inatanoe perhaps one of the atnmgeat sup- 
porters of the concept of program improvement and conunuea to 
be, and I want to assure the Mbsmbers of this subcommittee that we 
will continue to do everything that we can as a council and with 
the chief steto school omcers to make certain that program im- 
provement reaches the potential which you have had for it not only 
within the Chapter 1 context, but it ia uaed as a very important 
item of leverage in expanding program improvement for other pro- 
grams both state and federal^ funded. 

I think it is important for us to remember what program im- 
provement was all about in thia context of Chapter 1 amendments 
m 1988. Certainly all schools ought to be improving their pro- 
grams. That should be a cardinal principle, that we are always 
tmng to improve what each school doee. 

But program improvement here placed a specific focus on pupil 
performance or student results, a focua school by school on 
progress being made not grade by grade and not project by project; 
it isn t looking ^ust at English or just at math; it is trying to look 
acroesthe entire school to determine as to whether there is 
progress. It is a concept which focused an interest not only on 
Chapter 1 studento but on thoee students in compariaon with other 
studisnts. 

The objective of Chapter 1 has always been to provide an accel- 
eration of achievement for those studento so they would cateh up to 
the rest of the studento. 

Fourth, program improvement has targeted on the lowest per- 
forming schools. 

And fifth, program improvement has brought about a new combi- 
nation of state and local energies and resources in order to help to 
gam improvementa in theae schools. 

Now, those wera the central conoepto and they are direct and 
very simple concepts, but it must be underatood that in the imple- 
mentatimi of thoae concepts we havi) realized Uie dei^ o[ complex- 
ity and the importance of doing it right Take, for example, the 
issue of identification of the particular achoola. 

I know that Mr. Goodling, Bfr. Ounderson and you, Bfr. Chair- 
man, and I and others in disruaaing theae concepts m 1988 had con- 
siderable discussion about how one would set the measures againat 
which one would weigh the queation whether there waa improve- 
rorat or whether there waa not, wheUier one would rely on stand- 
ardised teat scores, and how much of that you could specify in the 
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law or how much of that would have to be left for interpretation 
and development at the state and the local level. 

Ultimateliy» of course, was the single measure that was put in 
therep either you had to have program improvement so that there 
would be either something more than aero growth or a decline. 

Now» aa all of that has been translated by the states and the lo- 
calities into specific measures, there have been difficulties in deter- 
mining Juat exactly hom to set theee levels of standards in the lo- 
oslitiee m the statea. We are confident that a freat deal of progreas 
haa been made here, and particularljr are conndent tnat what were 
relatively minimum standards, as minimum standards were set by 
the Congress and minimum standards were set by the Department, 
were in fact put in place. 

The policy report done in January of 1990 found no state out of 
compliance on tliia. It foimd a concera, and it is one we all share, 
that thev were by and large working at the minimum level. 

I think one of the key questions is: why was that a tendency? I 
will tell you that one of the key reasons waa that this was unchart* 
ed ground. There was not a certainty as to how many different 
schoola would in fact be identified, and that had to be played off 
against the question of how many resource were available to assiat 
these schools. 

The whole point of identifying them waa to make certain that 
technical assistance and attention could be placed on those schools 
in order to make sure that a difference could be made. Of courae, 
the very act of identification aa all of us know in operating state 
assessment systems is an extremely important act becauae the 
identification causes things to happen, it cauaes people to bring 
about attention. That was part of the importance of program im* 
provement. 

But the real connector was connecting up the numbers of achools 
identified with the direct aaaistance that could be provided. If there 
was a prudent start, if these standards heg»n at a relatively low 
level— mind you affain all in compliance with the requirements 
both regulatory and statutory— it seems to me that tiie most impor- 
tant fact is that we can see now in several of the statas those 
standards increasing, and I will predict that that is what will 
hap^ien. 

Tne State of Wisconsin, Congressman Gunderson, I have a report 
which I received just yesterday, a very* significant change being 
projposed in the rates and the standards, if you will, for the identifi- 
cation of those schools under program improvement. On the point 
of the overall context of program unprovement and the point m im- 
plementation, this general context of why it is that certain admin- 
istrative decisions have been made ia extremely important 

I think there is one other factor of background that needa to be 
cited here and that ia that the program improvement concepts 
pushed a vei^ important partnership the states and the IomI* 
ities in working directly with schools. There were in many cS the 
states activities by state education agencies whidi were focused on 
specific schools^ but that had not been the case all across the coun- 
try. 

An important consideration of the program improvement concept 
is the focuaing of energy and attention by state and local agenciea 
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on tpecific schools within a district that need particular attention. 
But It is clear from the policy study report with respect to the role 
of the committees on practitioners, witn respect to we questionB of 
participation by parents and teachers again in breaking new 

KnmOB, that there were very, very important steps to go through 
lore certain things could be done in tne very fint year 0( imple> 
mentati<m. 

With that background, let me turn to brief comments about 
three of the key points in the Secretary's letter which come from 
the study which was done in January or 1990. and then I will turn 
very briefly to some updates of results which we have secured 
through the good offices of the Chapter 1 coordinators. 

I say all of that in the sense vhat we will continue to provide up- 
dates; we will continue to monitor this, as I know you will, because 
of our commitment to the overall concept. 

The first point that I wish to comment on is the characterization 
that the implementation of program improvement is a low priority 
and is burdensome. I hope you looked in that report to see what 
the questions were, that the question is whether it is a burden in 
order to implement that program. 

If someone says it is a burden, it means thev are paying atten- 
tion to it and have to deal with it. I don't consider that a pejorative 
comment. I think that was a candid recognition of Chapter 1 coor- 
dinators that this was important, a burden, and they needed to get 
on with it. 

Mr. GooDUNO. But how about if it is coupled with 

Mr. Ambach. The other side of necessity. 

Mr. GooDUNO. Ranking thet with a low priority? 

Mr. Ambach. I would mvite a look through that list of different 
items and I think you will see that in fact it is a duplicative list. If 
you ask the question about being concerned with assessment and 
you try to separate that from being concerned with program im* 
provement that is wrong. 

If you pick out the different elements on that listing of what was 
an order of prioritv. I think you will see that the componento that 
have to go into the implementation of a program improvement 
plan which have to deal with students and assessments are up 
there high on the list, and I would point out that I have in my 
written text that if you add together the numbers of states placing 
in the top Ave of this lint of 19, what are high priorities, you have 
up to 50 percent of the states which adding the pieces of informa- 
tion in a different way than was done, the study indicates that up 
to 60 percent consider that program improvement was in the top 
five. 

I would repeat the timing for this— you have to keep in mind 
regulations are out in May 1989. The policy manual r-om the De- 
partment of Education is out in October 1989. Schools had been 
utentified in the summer of 1989, and now we are into January of 
1990, when the review by the policy study group was undertaken. 

I think frankly it is not surprising Uiat in many, many respects 
the program—one, coordinatois at that time were dealing with 
very, very critical issues of student education of a s ses sm ent, and so 
on. Would I have wished that this might have oome higher on the 
hst? Yes, just as I think you would. But I think that the interpreta- 
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tion given in that particular review by a check list of items and 
whether this pushed it to the bottom is wrong. 

I don't believe that that is really the case, Mr. Goodling. I think 
what is much more important is the question of what do we learn 
as we survey right now by way of the proportions of time that 
Chapter 1 coordinators are placing on the implementation of pro- 
gram improvement, and as I have indicated on page 6 of the survey 
that the Chapter 1 coordinators completed just a month ago, indi- 
cating over half are committing at least 25 percent of their time on 
this activity and one fourth spending one third to one half of all of 
their time in the administration of Chapter 1 on the issue of pro- 
gram improvement. 

I think that is the important indicator, where we have gone from 
January 1990 to now and what does the trend look like for the 
future. 

I hope that is responsive to your question. 
Mr. GuoDUNG. Yes. 

Mr. Ambach. The second general point that is made in the Secre- 
tanr s letter has to do with the use of minimal achievement stand- 
ards. I have already spoken to that to some extent. I have elaborat- 
ed on that point in the written statement. 

I think we must recognize one thing that the study reported, and 
that was the committee's practitioners in the survey that was 
taken, in many instances tended to discourage a higher statewide 
standard. I know that some anticipated perhaps that would happen 
m 1988, and that was in fact the case. 

The summary of this point I think is that no state was found out 
of compliance with respect to this. The concern is whether there is 
a trend in the right direction, and that is from what may have 
been an acceptance of minimal levels, and as I have pointed out 
before, in many cases because of the concern of being able to match 
the numbers of schools identified to the resources available to be 
able to put on their improvement, that the trend is clearly one in 
the direction of increasing those standards, and indeed I think 
there is an even more encouraging evidence from some of our 
states where the states— Vermont is an example — are moving to in- 
corporate the concepts of program improvement for all of their 
Chapter 1 scliools rather than just those that might be identified 
by the minimcd criteria. 

My last point with respect to the Secretary's letter has to do 
with the observation in January 1990 that only eight states had 
begun to spend their program improvement funds and the points 
that need to be made there 1 have already cited in the sense of 
what was the timetable for implementation, but in particular, we 
must remember the requirement that was put in place by the De- 
partment of Education, that there must be a concurrence by the 
teachers and parents or their representatives at each school level 
before there could be any expenditure of funds by the state for pro- 
gram improvement in that school. 

Since these groups, since these activities in these schools were 
proceeding in the fall of 1989 in the planning, many of them had 
simply not reached the conclusion as to which way they wanted 
their program improvement money to be used by the time of Janu- 
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aiy 1990* So the states were holding beck because they were re* 
quired to hold back* 

Oooe Main, the importance is what is the trend. As of now» all of 
the fiscal vear 1989 program improvement money has been com- 
mitted and all of the ftmds which are in there for fiscal year 1990 
are right now in the pipeline on theii way out to the schools for 
program improvement So by any test of looking at January 1990 
and looking now, I think we see a very, very significant advance by 
way of what was intended, namely to get these program improve^ 
m«tit ftuds out but to make sure that they went out on the ground 
rules established: that the teachers, parents, local authorities were 
primarily involved in the determination of how they should be 
used. 

Mr. Chairman and Mr. Gunderson, I think I have coveii^l most 
of the points which I had wanted to make and are provided in the 
written statement I would like to conclude with one other general 
note of the context for program improvement and wl^ we think 
that it was such an important concept to build in to 1988 and why 
we believe that it will become a more and more important compo- 
nent. 

When that was built in in 1988, it really was built in on a pre- 
sumption that there were data systems, that there were assessment 
systems, that there had been research, there had been school effec- 
tiveness work done which could be built upon in order to make a 
change in Chapter 1. Where those we:*^ in place, they were in place 
primarily because programs like Chapter 2 and other programs 
under ESEA had provided them in preceding years and where 
states perhaps had built up q^stems of assessment, et cetera. 

But the program improvement concept helped to weld all that to- 
gether for a specific use of targeting money on those schools and 
children most in need. I will predict that as this decade unfolds, 
that this concept of program improvement will become as impor- 
tant as a concept in ttke overall strengthening and advance of edu- 
cation in this country as was the initial enactment of Chapter 1 
back in 1985 at a time when there was only one state in this nation 
which in fact had any formula program t£at focused state ftmds on 
economically and educationally disadvantaged children, only one 
state, California, that had a program at that time. 

Since that time the impact of Chapter 1 has been enormous in 
focusing energy and resources on those children, and I think pro- 
gram improvement is a very important additional concept which 
builds in accoimtability and a strengthening of the use of Chapter 
1 money on these same children. 

Thank you for the opportunity to be with you this afternoon. My 
colleague from California has a brief statement prepared, 
Chairman, if she might be permitt^Ni to give that at this point so 
that you would have a flavor of a specific program implementation, 

[The prepared statement of Gordon Ambach follows:] 
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Mr, Chairman, ttmb^rs of tha Subcovaittaa, I appraciata this 
opportunity to taatify on bahalf of tha Nation* a chiaf atata achool 
officara ragardin? iropla»antation of tha program improvamant 
provisions of Chapter l. Chainan Hawkins, it is a particular 
privilaga to appaar bafora your Subconmittea ona mora tima bafore 
your ratiranant. I covnand your laadarship and diliganca in 
ovarsight of tha prograa which you hava ahapad and supported ovar 
tha yaars, Thasa procaadings ara aspacially important in tha 
twanty-fifth year of federal support for compensatory education and 
elementary and secondary education programs* 

Our Council strongly supported authorization of provisions for 
program improvement in the Hawkins^Staf ford School Improvement 
Amendments, and ve continue strong support for these reasons: 
o The provisions put the emphasis of Chapter l on student 
performance results* 

o Program improvement provides a positive, on-going 
accountability system for the largest federal elementary and 
secondary education program* Schools identified es needing 
improvement are targattad for special attention by the school 
district and the State in order to assure that student performance 
improves « 

o Program improvement identifies those schools most in need of 
assistance, enabling state and local education agencies to bring 
promising practices to those schools in hopes that raising 
performance at schools with the lowest levels will raise 
performance across the entire school district. 
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Progru ImprovmMt draw* atat« and locaXltiai together in a 
joint andaavor toward affactlva performanca. it provides at aach 
state and local school laval tha aaans of setting goals and 
assessing progress for America's educationally-dlsadvantaged 
students. 

The nation is now in the second year of implementation of the 
Hawkins-Stafford amendments and program improvement- Actually, we 
are now three months into the first school year in which the plans 
for program improvement for each school must be complete. The 
states are implementing program improvement with high expectations. 
The states are far down track from where they were in January, 1990 
when the data on which the Policy studies Associates based its 
survey were gathered. There is still a good distance to go, but 
the states have every intention of fulfilling the potential of 
Chapter l and program improvement. 

Right now, Mr. Chairman, the States and localities have 
identified 6,300 schools in need of program improvement. That fact 
is most important to remember with respect to the report of the 
Policy Study Associates and letter from Secretary cavazoa to you of 
November 5 on which I will comment. The start up of this program 
has been difficult in many places. However, it is rolling and the 
most important concern at this stage is to adequately assist those 
6,300 schools with a total of $12,5 million—or less than $2,000 
per school in program improvement funds for the entire school year. 
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ThrM points ar« Important in reference to the report of the 
Policy Studies Associates and the transmittal letter from Secretary 
Cavasos of November 5: 

o The Secretary's letter states that Chapter l coordinators view 
the new provisions for program improvement as a **low priority** and 
"burdensome". m fact, in ranking a list of nineteen 
administrative functions required under Chapter 1, eleven states 
ranked "identification of schools in need of improvement" and 
eleven ranked "plans to work with schools in need of Improvement" 
among their five highest priorities. Depending on thedegree to 
which any one state listed both of these program improvement 
activities among the top five of nineteen priorities, up to 50% of 
the states responded that program improvement was among their 
highest administrati ^ priorities. When specifically asked to rank 
various chapter 1 requirements by "necessity for attaining the 
objectives of the chapter 1 program" and "degree of burden", state 
coordinators listed program improvement eighth after such essential 
compliance and quality control procedures as student selection, 
needs assessment, ranking and selecting project areas, evaluation, 
and parent involvement. This response on "necessity" mid-year in 
the first school year of implementation, should not be surprising, 
nor is the fact that the totally-new program improvement pror^Jure 
was ranked first in burden. If it ranked first in "burden" it 
meant staff was giving it a great deal of attention (See 
Attachment 1) . 
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o A Mcond point is that Majority of stataa usad tha mininal 
achiavaaant standard •atabliahad in tha Chaptar i ragulationa" tor 
tha stata standard. Both tha statuta and tha raguXations govarning 
program iaprovaasnt sstablishad tha procass of satting tha standard 
for i^rovaMnt and idantifying schools as a joint stata-local 
andaavor. Tha U.S. Dapartaant of Education dafinad ••no improvamant 
or a daclina in aggragata studant achiavaaant," tha statutory 
crltaria for idantifying a school in naad of inprovamant , as zsro 
or Isss aggragata gain in NCE (Nomal curva Equivalant) in 
standardized test scoras. Statas vera authorizad to astablish tha 
Mi n i ma statawida standard in consultation with a comnittaa of 
local practitionars- Tha report finds no Stata out of complianca, 
Thraa points ara amphasizad: 

1) At tha stata isval tha statute and regulations require a 
consultation and collaboration with local practitioners in setting 
standards* The Policy studies Associates survey finds, as 
indicated in Secretary Cavazos' letter, that the coniinittees of 
practitioners in some states discouraged higher statewide 
standards. 

2 ) The statewide standard is not the only standard that LEAs must 
use to identify schools for inproveaent; the statute and 
regulations specify that local applications must state the "desired 
outcoaes'' for chapter l projects and identify as needing 
iaproveaent any school not making "substantial progress" toward 
thesa outcomes, 
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3) Hany ctat«s, particularly thoaa which did not hava data 
aystaAs for Idantifying wchoola in naad of iaprovanant, nor 
atatawida data for atudant achiavanant on a school by school basis, 
tandad to bagin with tha USED banchaark dafinition for "no 
improvsMnt or a daclina in ivprovamant" for tha first yaar, with 
intant to raisa tha standard in succassiva yaars* Only 10 statas 
racaivad nora than tha $90,000 ninimua of tha $5.7 million 
appropriation for FY 1989 for tachnical assiatanca. Thay tandad to 
taka a prudent course for first year standards for identification 
so as not to spend the available assistance too thinly. 

It is significant that in the first year of inpleroentation, 
5000 or 10% of Chapter 1 schools were identified as in need of 
improvement. More significantly, that number increases in this 
school year to over 6300, or nearly 12% of Chapter 1 schools. In 
the first year of implementation, 16 states used a standard higher 
than the regulatory minimum as the statewide standard, and another 
9 atatas use the minimum national standard plus a higher local 
standard, 

o Finally, the Secretary's letter cites the fact that in 
January, 1990 only 8 states had begun to spend their program 
improvement funds, and only 26% of the schools in need of 
improvement were fully implementing their program improvement 
plana. It ia important here to review the statutory and regulatory 
timetable for implementation of the new provisions for chapter 1 
and program improvement, as well aa restrictions on when states 
could obligate funds. The 1989-90 school year was the first year 
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for vhich funds vsn avalXabls for program Isprovnant* Undar 
forward funding, tha atata and local Chaptar 1 program yaar did not 
bagln until July 1, 1989* Pinal ragulationa vara not publishad 
until May of 1989. stataa could not astabliah thair atata standard 
nor idantify schools bafora tha sunar of 1989. Ones a school was 
idantifiad, its program Isprovanant plan was to b« fully 
implamantad as soon as possibla but no latar than tha baginning of 
tha sacond school yaar after tha ymt on which the achiavement data 
was based* 

Tha USED interpreted the provisions of section 1405 governing 
use of program improvement funds to prohibit any expenditure of 
funds until local parents, teachers, administrators and other 
interested parties approved the nature and source of technical 
assistance in the LEA-school plan. Neither the state nor local 
education agency could ma)ce a prior determination on how funds 
would be allocated until each LEA*school plan was in place. The 
States for the most part had to wait past January 1990 before they 
could commit funds. 

Because of the importance of program improvement to the 
StataSf the State Coordinators have jast surveyed progress by the 
States. While less formal than the survey by Policy Studies 
Associates, the information updates some of the January data on 
program improvement: 

o state administrative staff are spending substantial time on 
program improvement, with over one-half committing at least 2 5* of 
their time on the activity and one-fourth spending 1/3 to 1/2 of 
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ttelr tlM on program laprovttMnt. 

o Coordinators roport apondlng Ims tlma on admlniatrativa 
dutias not ralatad to atudant parfonanca and placing Bora aaphaais 
on program parforaanca and outcoaaa than on puraly conplianca 
aotivltiaa. 

o Stataa hava diatributad all FY 1989 funda and hava tha FY 1990 
funda in tha pipalina for activitiaa ranging from aini-granta to 
LEAa and achoola to profaaaional davalopnant and inaarvice 
training, diract tachnical assiatanca at tha local level, 
conaultanta and resource manuals* 

o Thraa-fourths of states surveyed reported that schools in need 
of improvement this year have already been identified based on 
spring to spring (1989-90) scoraa and that there is an increase in 
the number of schools being identified, one*third of the states 
report uae of measures in addition to aggregate achievement scores 
for identification (A copy of the preliminary report is 
Attachment 2 ) . 

Thank you, Mr. chairman, for this opportunity to testify on 
the progress of program improvement. i think you would like to 
have seen, and I would have liked to report, that this major new 
accountability provision had instant implementation. The concept 
is simple but the implementation is extremely complex. It is r.nly 
because of earlier investments under ESEA and Chapter 2 for 
aaaeaament inatrxananta, effective schools research, and state 
tachnical assistance capacity that progress has bean made to date. 
Now there is a solid base for the concept to yield results. The 
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StatM «r« down track and hava avary Intantion of making carta in 
that program iBprovamant undar chaptar X laada tha way for othar 
program improvamant afforta in tha Stataa, juat aa 25 yaara ago 
Chaptar X Xad tha way to focua aducation raaourcaa on tha childran 
moat in naad of axtra halp. 

Thank you* I will ba plaasad to raapond to questions* 
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ATTACHflENT 1 



Numbtr of SEAt Monitonng ParticUar Program Araas 



Arva 


SCAB 

Montonno 


SCAa banking 
Among 9 mgnasi 
Phorty Araas 


Studtnt saitfcslon 




A* 
^1 


Paraot invotvacnan 


a« 

9 • 


IK 




Kl 

9 I 


tj t 






zj 


Program daaigr 


49 


24 


Attandanca araa targatiog 


48 


13 


Prtvata-achod atudant participatjon 


49 


11 


ComDirabilttv 




a 


Budgai 




11 


Si2A SCA^ And dualitv 




■ 9 






9 


Evaluadon iamaa 


43 


6 


Idvnttflcstton of schools in naad 






dt impravamani 


41 


11 


Naada aaaasamanc 


41 


4 


Plar^s to wMti schools in 






naad of improvamant 


40 


M 


Coordination wHih othar fadaral and stata programs 


38 


4 


SchooMda pfo|acts 


33 


2 


Maintananca of aWort 


24 


2 


(rwKNatton pro)acla 


22 


0 



Tabia raada: in igeMO. aff 52 raapondkig SEAa monttorid aludant silglbllly and salaction onsite 
41 9£A9 tannad thia ona of thalr Mghaal prtorittaa In monitoring. 
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OvMN AMdngi of ChipMr i lliquinmarts by 
Ptrctivtd Ntcttsiy and Burdtn* 



CafQOfy of W#quirtmtnu 


Rank on 
Naoaaaity 


Rank on 
Burdan 


RankinQ and laHcting studanct 


1 


5 


Natda-iiaaaamant procaduna 


2 


3 


Ranking and Meeting projact araas 


3 


6 


Supptamant not aupplam pfDviakm 




9 


Evatgaiton prpcaduraa 




2 


sua. tcopa. and quaiiry provi«ion« 




11 


Paranc mvolvamant 




6 


Naw proviaiona tor program irnprovomanf 




1 


Pnvata-tchod itudam pafilcipatlon 




7 


Comparabiily procadixaa 


10 


4 


Mamcananca of affort prqvta^ 


11 


10 



* Baaad on an avacaga of aN raapondanta' radnga. 



Raaponding to a Ull of 11 catagohas of rtquiraminti. SEA coordinatorf rankad tha 
ranking and w ia ct ton of ifaJdanta firtt ki nacaattf* / tor attaining tha objaaivas of :ne 
Chaptar i pro^nn. and fllh in dagraa of burdan. 



Summary 

Tbla chapiar haa daacfttwd SEAa>oc«luraa and prt^^ 
admint^iittva tocdona ql niamaMng. appMcato ttpiacaftha 
naw piovWona ^ ttw HflwMnapta^M 

pK^^«ikyia IM SCAa daal ^ in carrykig ou itMa func^^ Tha IMktga, by araa of 
adminiatfadva practica. art a$ toiovvB: 
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ATTACHMENT 2 



AriMoM Dmpartmmnt of Mducation 
1535 wmmt JmtfmrBon 
PhcmniK, AM 95007 

CHAPTER 1 HtHOMMiXjn 

No vembe r 15, 1990 



TO: 



FROM: 



S^.^fnf^/Tr^f*^^''" coordinator. M^mb^r 

present At Iti Annual Meeting, Movenber 5-8. 1990 

Program Tmprove:jient ccr.nittee 
Michael Hughes (Chairpereon) ' 
Ron friend 
Milton Matthews 
Robert McNamara 
Janes Sullivan 
FXaine Tatenaka 
Myrna Toney 
Karen Underwood 



Aricona 
Maryland 
Mississippi 
Vermont 
New York 
Hawaii 
Wisconsin 
Idaho 



SUBJECT: 



Survey^* Suif.aiary of Fai: 1990 Program Improvexent 

analysis end suin»ary of findings of the impierentatic 
e^^l Program Ifiprovement requirements are based on a surve 
7 w Chapter i coordinators conducted October 1990, Thir*- 
eight states and the District of Columbia responded, seven of tr 
Sixteen major states (defined as receiving over Sloo 000 000 
Chapter 1 funds annually) returned the survey. It should be no-f 
queltions* con»i«tantly gave similar responses to the sur 

MH/hd 
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EXECUTIVE ANALYSIS 
SURVEY or STATE CHAPTER 1 COORDINATORS 
OK 

PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT 
PALL 1990 

JUDGE SUCCMi BY WHAT fTATIf DO 

Every state it devoting state administrative tine and resources to 

proqraA improvement; al^noat all states ere spending significant 
portions of time. 

With 37 states reporting: 

1/4 report spending at least 33% of their tine on progran 
improvemant, with several of these stat«s spending 50% of 
thair time on program improvement « 

over 1/2 (22 of 37) spend about 25% of their total tira 
on pi^ograa improvenent , 

only l/a report spending leas than i5% of their time on 
program improvement. 

Sons states hired additional ataff with administracivs tunds to 
perform thsse functions. Many states redefined staff roles. 
Either way, staff time is spent differently: 

less time is spent on administrative activities not 
related to atudent performance, 

less time is spent on lower priority training Ar.: 
publications « 

change of emphasis In monitoring from only compliance t: 

program performance and outcomes, 

decreased paperwork by extending application. 

Sore stataa report establishing new SEA relationships outside • 
Chaptar l with divisions of curriculum and instruction and proqr - 
irprovement • 

states have a variety of methods for distributing 1405 funds - 
test serve local neede* 

over 3/4 (33 of 38) distribute mini grants 
* in 20 of 2) states' grants ere competitive 

- average giant was $2,000-3,000 per school 

- range of grants: $125 - $50,000 

over 1/2 (23 of 38) provida inaarvica training 

over 1/3 (is of 3S) provida direct SEA techni:.^ 

asaistance 

4 of 3a produce a raaource manual 

almost 1/2 (18 of 38) hira consultants 

aXmoat i/6 (7 of 38) supply squipment and/or materia. > 
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xoBMTzrseAf ton or leiooLa 

iJ;JL!f*n***'*?^.i •chool. hav* b««n id.ntlfi.d for Program 
jS^nSJiy. than «t from la.t 

nuBb«r of school* that ar« id«ntiei«d thla yaar. 

^^J?®** 26) of tha statat hava achoola (gradaa 

2 through 12) baing Idantiflad uaing maaaura* in addition 
to aggragata achiavanant taat raaulta. 8oft« atata* 
•ubjacta**"*^*^""*^ naaturaa of auccaaa for all gradaa and 

acheelB baaad on laat yaar-i .prlng to apring taat 
raaulta. soaa stataa havan't idantiflad sona or all of 
yit "vJilibli***^*"** raaulta ara not 

Ji"'?*!^'^^ achoola were identified aeing the mean .core rather 
than the median. 

T^IIJI^ i^^\A^ ""^^ conctrnt with th« 

accuracy in idantlfyin9 achoola with vary aaall numbara cJ 
natchad taat acoraa. 

CMXLLtifaca TO atjcciii 

Sinca tast raaulta hava local conaequancea, thay are being n ^ 
cuxafully acrutiniiad. ^ 

LEA avaluation raporta ara baing raviawad mora thoroughly 
and hanca ara autaittad latar. 

tachnicai aaaiatanca concarning taat ralated iaaues is on 
tha riaa. 

Data managaaant ia aora complax than in tha paat* 

uaa of baaic and advancad acoraa in aach subjact area 
doublaa tha aaount of data handlad 

tracking which achoola ara in program improva»ant and at 
what ataga thay damand naw vanagaaant ayataAa. 

soma stataa hava had to raduc^? cima on activitiaa thay faal ar. 
important, including training and aupport to all Chaptar i achoo:* 
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SUMMARY OP 
SURVEY or STATE CHAPTER 1 COORDINATORS 
ON 

PROGRAM IMPROVEMCHT 
FALL 1990 



RMUltt vmre ^ 39 r««pons«f« Rov^vcr not all atftt^ia wtrt 4bl« 

to fupond to ovory quootloo. 

l.Haa tho SEA mado any najor changoa in the atate program 
improvosiont plan alnco tha initial year? 

Thirty*aovon stataa raspondad: 

Twalva raportad Mjor changaa. 

Tvanty*flva hava not raviaad tha ccata plan aa yat. 
Major raviaiona wara aa follova: 

Clarify aubatantial proqraaa (2) 
Dof inad/ralaad atandarda (B) 

Dafinad atandarda for pra^kindergartan and handicappad (2) 
Modifiad raportinq procaduraa and/or timalinaa. 



2. Vi^^ many achoola acloctad baaed on FY 1989 avaluation dat^ aro 
no xopq^.r in program Inprovoment? 

Twenly-aight atataa raapondadt 

Sixtaan atataa raportad that tha majority of original ly 

Idantifiad achoola wara no longar in Program Improvenient . 

Twalva atataa eontinuad to hava tha majority of achools in 

program Improvamant. 
Tha ranga of raaponaaa ia aa followa: 

Numbar of stataa Percantaga of achoola rainalning 



Conurenta: 

A numbar of atataa raportad that achoola taatad out of proqr^^r 
improvamant during thr planning yaar* 



3. HOW many atataa hava initiatad joint atata/LEA plana for these 
achoola in tha aaco"^! yaar of program is«r?ovamant implamantat i ^r,'^ 

Thirty-ona atataa raapondad: 

Two atataa hava initiatad joint plana. 
Commanta ; 

achoola ara at ill in tha full yaar of program improvamant. 
PV 1990 taat raaulta, oftan bacauaa of Fail-Fall teating, are 
atill baing collactad. 



Fiva 
Savan 



Elavan 
Fiva 



in program Improvamant 
laaa than 25% 
Batvaan 26% & 50% 
Batwaan 51% 4 75% 
Nora than 76% 
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PftOORAN IMPROVEMENT SURVEY 
FALL, 1990 
PAOB 3 OP 4 

1: •chool. ar« Idantif ltd what AssiBtanc* doas thm SEA plan t 

ptovid* to schools having joint plans? 

sixtaon stataa raspondad* 
Comaanta ; 

Training opportunitias to school taama(9) 
individual tachnical ap^i8tanca(5) 

Funding; a. g., additional Program I»provamant, Chaptar 2 
Maat with achooX action connittaas 

5. Mava you idantlflad, basad on tha FY 1990 proaram. aehool* - 
naad of progras improvaaant? program, achooia 

Thirty-six states raspondad: 

Twanty-savsn atatas reapondad yaa. 

Kina stataa hava not yet identified schoola. 



6. Is this an incraasa or decrease from tha previous yaar? 

Twanty-aavan states responded. 

Tvanty-one reported an increase. 

Six raportad a dacr««se* 
Connanta t 

Twanty-aaven atatas reported that of 19. 395 schools 2,90^ v. 
in prooraa l»proveaant. This rapraaants 15. •% of tha sch- 
which ia a 6.1 % increase over what was reported at this - - 
last yaar. 

only eight schools selected to utillte tha nedian score 
analysing aggregate achievfwent. 

Eight of the tventy^six states reported uaing measures c-- 
than norm referenced teatlng. Co»i*only used Eaaaures Incl. : 
criterion reterencsd teeta and state teata. 

Reading ia the aubject area noat being targeted for prcfjr- 
ittprovement- * * ^iwj. 

Eight of twenty states reported that schools did not err- 
into program improvement becauae of local conditions, 
■tatee reported that thla constituted lese than 8% of :r 
eenoola. One atate allowed local condltlona to apply to ^1 
private schools, another reported 53% of the schools indicate 
locel conditions « 
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PROCMM IMPROVEMENT StlRVSY 
FALL, 1990 - PAGE 3 OP 4 

7. How many achools in nmmd of iaprovmont had l«9s than 25 
participants with natch^d pra/poat taat acoraa? 

Plftaan atataa raapondad to thla quaation. 

Four atataa indieatad that thia compriaad laaa than 20% ot tha 
aalactad achoola. 

Four atataa indieatad ovar 60% of tha aalactad achoola had 
laaa than 25 matchad pra/poat taat raaulta, 
Elavan atataa baliavad that a daciaion on prograa iaprovanant 
should not ba baaad on auch faw taat raaulta. 



8i How ara atataa planning to axpand program improvawant funds? 

Thirty-aight atataa raspondad: 

33 In-aarvica is Conaultanta 

15 SEA Aasiatanca 7 tquipisant/Katariala 

4 Raaourca Manual 3 3 Mini Grants 

Comnanta: 

Hoat states raportad that tha axpanditura of <*1405*< fund^ 
would ba similar to laat yaar* 

Twanty-ona of tha minigrant granta will ba avarden 
conpatitivaly; twalva atataa raportad that funda will 
distributad through forvula* Though granta will ranga fror 
$135 to $50^000. Tha vaat majority of granta will ba batve&r. 
$3,000 and $3,000. 

Pourtaan atataa raapondad that thla approximatas laat year -, 
granta. Elavan atataa indieatad that thia raprasants 
Incraaaa in tha alia of tha granta. Eight atataa did r.-- 
raapond , 



9* What parcantaga of tlma has sea chaptar l staff spent 
''program improvamant*" aa a raault of tha nav raquiramanta? 

Tvanty*two of thirty-savan spend about 1/4 of thalr total 
time on program improvamant 

Thirty-aavan atataa raapondad: nine report spending at 
least 1/3 ot thsir time on program improvement, with 
aeveral ot these statea apending 1/3 o( their tins on 
progrki improvement. 

six atataa report apending leaa than 15% of their time on 
program improvement. 
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PMGMOf IMPROVENENT iURVEY 
FALL, 1990 
PkOt 4 OF 4 

Comments: 

Tw^ntyfour gf turtnty-flvt atattts raportad that bacausa of 
pro9ru iMprovaMant othar SZk adiiiniatrativa activitiaa hava 
baan daamphaaiiad? Cxamplaa o£ thaaa activitiaa Includa: 

DaXay in procaaaing applicatlona, raporta, ate. 
Raduca paparvork. (Evaluation Raport* Thraa yaar 

application) ' 
Raduction in fraquancy of coaplianca 

nonitoring (lO) 
Liait tima with non-ldantlf lad achoola. (5) 
Oacraaaa othar improvaaant activitiaa. (5) 
Shift work to othar SEA unita. 



10, What major problana hava tha SEA/LEA ancountarad in ita afforta 
to implanant program improvanant? 

Traval asipanM and tima to viait achoola. 
Quality of achiavamant data. (6) 

Quality of firat grada and high achool achiavaaant acorea. 
Taat ralatad iaauaa. (9) 

School ataff faal thraatanad and atignatizad by Progran 

iMprovaaant. LEA unwilling to aalf idantify- (3) 

Program improvanant ia complax, tima conaumlng* 

Incraaaad and eonplicatad rscord ksaping, tramandous papervor ^ 

to track achoola. (lO) 

Inauffieiant SCA ataff* 

Burdan on principala. 

Application of local conditional 
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Chairman Hawmns. I am pleased to recognize my friend from 
California, Ms. Walker. 

I understand you have a statement at this time. We will be glad 
to hear from you. 

Bfls. WALm. Tliank you. Congressman Hawkins and Congress- 
man Gunderson, I am pleased to be invited to share the progiess 
tiiat <>Ufornia u makiiig toward implementing the Chapter 1 poi- 
tion of the Hawkin»Staiford Amendments ofl988. 

I «o proud also to be from the State of California where Con- 
gressman Hawkins is a major proponent of this legislation. We feel 
mat he is representing us well, and it is partially be(»use of him 
that we feel the need to do as much as we can for, as we call them, 
compensatory education students. That is how our program started 
before 1965. 

Thi« Act has provided the states with significant opportunities 
mrough the intent to ensure that educationally disadvantaged stu- 
dents receive a quality education. 

Although you have a written text in front of you, I will highlight 
«>n»® things from that text for you this afternoon in three 

areas. Chie will be some of the implementation ideas that are under 
way right now. I will describe some plans we have for the future in 
this area and the Department of Education's leadership in improv- 
uurmstruction for educationally disadvantaged students. 

The flexibility of this law has allowed us to be creative in many 
mstanoee and most especially in the area of two nugor impedi- 
ments that have been Ufled as a result of this legislation. They are 
with the focus on remediation. 

When we talk to school districts and school people, we ask them 
^ the term remediation because that has a negative conno- 
tation. The other is restriction has been lifted for funds, using the 
Chapter 1 f^d for that staff only. 

The leverage of the Hawkins^tafford Amendments and the state 
reform efforts that we have under way give us what is necessary, 
we faeheve, to begin meeting the needs of educationally disadvan- 
taged students. Our efforts can be divided into three parts. If you 
are going to have a system for change, we think you need three 
main ingredients. One is a clear vision; two, technical assistance 
fmd support of that vision and a way of assessing that vision to see 
If what you are doing is making a difference in the lives of these 
students. 

A little bit about the vision. We began with the Chapter 1 state 

Slan and addenda because we have two state plans, we have adden- 
a to the first for program improvement which was developed with 
tiie concurrence of our committee of practitioners in June 1989. We 
did not wait for the regulations. It was approved by our state boaiti 
ofeducation in April of 1990, and it is just a practice of oun to 
update it annually. 

Tlie contents m the vision — we believe that it is necessary to pre- 
pare students to be fiill participants in a democratic society and Tor 
them to be able to compete in a technological force. This process is 
necessary. 

'^» ttconA part of that is this can be accomplished by developing 
a challenging core curriculum. Translated in the law, it is called 
regular programming. In California we call it cere curriculum. 
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That is put together with input from teachers and parents and the 
research data regarding what is really a quality programs in terms 
of all educational areas. That is in a document omed ''Curriculum 
Frameworks'' for each of the curricula areas that we deal with. 
Thev set a high standard of achievement for all students* 

This kind of curriculum no doubt is difficult for all students. 
Therefore, we feel we need to direct our ^orts to the tearhing of 
what is called a thinking curriculum now in educational circles, es* 
pedally in language arts» math» history, social studies and science 
tor Chapter 1 students. That is where we are focusing our efforts. 

This will be the support and the intent of the legislation, which 
is to help educationalljr disadvantaged students succeed in the reg- 
ular program and attain grade level proficiency and improvement 
in basic and more advanced skills. This has great implications for 
ongoing staff development for all teachers who work with compen- 
satory education students in the area of instructional strategies for 
them to work with the youngsters in the classroom or on a puUout 
basis. 

The ongoing staff development is necessary. California has a col* 
laborative effort among the Department of Education and the uni- 
versity systems, the two university systems, for statewide efforts in 
the area of curriculum development with the training being done 
by the subject matter project directors in all the curricula areas I 
mentioned earlier* 

Presently what we are doing for program improvement schools is 
guaranteeing that there wiU be three slots in each one of those 
four to six week summer institutes in each of the curricula areas 
that has been identified in the program improvement action plui. 
That is what we call our Chapter 1 program improvement schools, 
the ones that were submitted in June of last year, and those that 
will be submitted in June of this year. 

Our action plans are three-^year plans. That goes along with 
other plans in California and indeed to cut down on the confusion, 
we say to them every school site is supposed to have a school site 
plan. We sav that Chapter 1 should be a nugor portion of that and 
there should be a definite tie*in between the Chapter 1 and the reg* 
ular plan. That is one of the things we look for when we review it 

The second area is technical assistance. To fully implement the 
Hawkins-Stafford Amendments, we have developed a multi- 
pronged technical assistance process. This includes developing 
guidelines. 

One of the first thin^ we did when we got the legislation was tc 
develop a program advisory to provide guidance to districts on how 
to get this law implemented. It was not the technical kind of advi- 
sory; it was more what do you do in the area of program improve- 
ment, in staff development, information like that 

We have developed other such guidelines for how to develop the 
program improvement action plan, the schoolwide project and of 
course innovation projects. We have shared that witn not just the 
schools identified oy all compensatory education schools in the 
state. Each plan is to include at a minimum the development of a 
leadership team, somebody at the school site who is going to take 
responsibility for seeing that these things are going to happen— the 
assessment of all of the schoolwide data, not just what is happening 
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in one particular curricula area, but what ia happening at the 
ichool Bite for the compensatory education youngsters. 

It has to include what kind of staff development are you going to 
do to bring about these changes, spedfic ideas for staff develop- 
ment, what kind of parent involvement activities are you going to 
engage in and a qmtem for evaluating progress. All of that infor- 
inatiQn at a minimum is in our schoolwide projects and program 
unprovement actionplans. 

In addition, my ofnoe is providing direct assistance to the schools 
raentified through somethmg called regional steering committees. 
Because the state is so large and so diverse, we thought it would be 
better to use an existing regional structure, which includes curricu- 
lum folks, project director type people within tlie given rwion, the 
subject matter projects, the principals and the teacher leacters from 
these program improvement schools, our two technical assistance 
centers and other curriculum people in the area. 

We thought that because we are so far removed in many in- 
stances from them if we can bring those people together along with 
a person frY)m my staif and decide what kind of assistance can be 
brought to help the program improvement schools at the local 
level, we will be doing a great service to them. 

We also provide direction for the sites to make appropriate deci- 
sions about what is needed for improvement. Certemly the plans 
are in, we have commented on them and we are going back and 
forth, but it is also helpful to have people who have like concerns 
to sit down and discuss what it is they think or how they think 
thev should bring about the improvemento and then maybe sharing 
with each other and gaining information from each other. That is 
wbv we are using that structure. 

Also, in California we have very, very small districts, very, very 
small schools, and we are asking our rural technical assistance 
center along with a person from my staff to work with those 
schools directly. 

Another area is to bridge the gap between the home and the 
school for parente. We have undertaken a series of parent involve- 
ment activities. One is, because we had Chspter 1 grant back 
mon^ that was given to the stete, we set up iiwtitutes for the par- 
ente to trun parente, para-professionals, teachers, administraton 
and so forth m two of the impacted areas of California, in the Ala- 
meda County area, Oakland and the Bay Area, in the Lbs Angelee 
area. 

Most of our program improvement schools are located in that 
area just because of the size of the two areas. We focused attention 
on them fiist because we didn't have enough money to go to all the 
program improvement schools. 

^ .**^J?vP***P** program improvement schools have 

received 16 hours of intensive training, materials in Spanish and in 
Enghsh, and their purpose is to go back and do the training over 
the next three years, which goes along with the plan, those eight 
anaa of training with the parente and staff. This is to bridge that 
gao between the home and the school. 

In the spring of this year, we are going to open up home school 
partnership training to all the compensatory education schools in 
the stetes. 
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Finally, we were successful in getting a piece of legislation 
passed this year which targets state ftmds, which actually sanc- 
tions districto who do not have quality program improventent funds 
by withholding— I am sorry, parent involvement programs— with* 
holding their state ftmds if they don't have it. We feel very excited 
about that, and that has certainly gotten the attention of a lot of 
folks. And I think they will take parent involvement seriously. 

As change occurs, there are some new and needed directions of 
improvement for the educationally disadvantaged students, and 
th^ are in the area of assessment and staff development. 

While we have a lot of leverage with the present lefLslation, as 
we think about the future, we need to concentrate on better ways 
of assessing the efifectiveneas of what we are doing with education- 
ally disadvantaged students. We also need to focus more attention 
on doing some kind of ongoing statewide staff development training 
for regular classroom teachers and special teachers. 

I want to thank you for this opportunity to share with you some 
of the things that we are doing in California as we implement the 
Hawkins-Stafrord amendments of 1988, particularly Chapter 1. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Hanna L. Walker follows:] 
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OaNtofDit DtptftTtM of CdUPtOon bsm 1 

Qeod tfttmoon. I wn piMMd to b* Invttad today to thart C«llfem)«'« 
proQrMi in impl«m«ntino thi Chapttr 1 Proormm impravtm«m proviilont 
of tho HiMTklnt-Stafford School Improvomont Aot of 19M. 

Wo «ro ponlcularly henorod in CoHfornia to bo tho homo ttato of tho 
major proponont of thit loglolation. Congrootman Hawktnt. 

Thii Act hat prevldod olgnifioant epportunltioo for ttatoa to onouro that 
quality programt aro provldod to oducationally dlsadvantagod ohlWron. 
California roQardi Program Improvomont oa ono of tho m^or vohioloa for 
rofomn in thft Act Ovtr tho put two yoart. 300 ichoela havo boon 
Wontlflod for Chaptor l Program Improvomont. 

In my roport to you, I will doiorlbo tho implomontation aotivitlot 
currontly undonMray and tho activitlot that am boing plannod. Finally. I 
will offor a dotcrtption of aomo important and uniquo wayt that 
CalHernia to providing ioadorthip In improving inctruotlon for its 
oducatlonally ditadvantagod atudontt. Wo boliovo wo havo mado an 
oxooiiont itart In Caiifomia. But much work romains to bo dono. 

Tho croatlvity and floxibility aiiowod by tho amondmonti to Chaptor 1 
incroatoi tho opporttjnitlot to maximizo tho offootivonoao of tho program 
I would liko to point out aomo oharigot that havo onablod ui to work hard 
to moot tho intont of tho law and to Improvo our lorviooa to oduoattonaliy 
diaadvantogod ftudonti. in parttoular. tho ramoval of two major 
Impodimonto, (1) tho singular focut on romodiation of low-iovoi. basic 
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•kilt* and (2) th« rMttictlon of u«m of funds for itaff d«vttopm«nt to 
Chapttr 1 tMohort only» hM ortttod ttrono proftMionftI motlvition 
among ail taaohars to itrangthtn and improva tha quality of currtoulum 
and initruction for Chaptar 1 ttudaoti. Through a oombinatfen of Chaptar 
1 Program Improvamant and ttata raform atforti wa now hava tha 
naoatiary lavaraga to bagin maating tha naada of aducatlonally 
disadvantagad ttudantv. 

Our atforti hava baan batad on a modal of changa that hat thraa 
oomponants: (1) a daar vision; (2) tachnical aaalttanoa or naoataary 
support for raallzing our vision; and (3) aooountabiilty ways of 
avaluating how trua our afforta sra to that vision so that wa stay on 
cou rsa. 

Our vision, as sat forth in tha Chapt$r 1 Sfaft M§n for Prognm 
Impt6¥0m9ntt is that wa must prapsra our studant« ^ ba full 
partioipants in a damooratio sooiaty and to oompata in a taohnoioglcaHy 
damanding workforoa. A chailanging oora currlcuium dsv^bpad with 
input from taachars, parants, and rasaarch has bat n attfibllfhad in 
California through our ourrloulum framaworka. Thasa framaworks hava 
sat i high standard of aohiavtmant for atudants by amphMizing tha 
importanca of a rtoh cora ourriculum and tha davalopmant of thinking 
sktlls avaiiabia and aooassibia to aii studanta. aapaoially Chaptar 1 
studants. This approaoh also strat.sas tha importanoa of parant 
involvamant In tha aducatlon of thair chiMran. 
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Hmm im m ao. i— o 

I wouM nk« to point out that ttaohlne thi« kind of currloulum for ail 
•tMdtntt Is dlffloult. Howvr. tt /• tapaote/iy Importtnt ttmt w» mnet 
our 9ffort$ 10 tho t$»chlng of a thinking currloulum In BnglUh-luiguago 
vt$, m»th§mMth», hl$tory-$odMl afudSTaa. and •clMom to Ctmptor l 
»tudont». By doing aO, wa can bogin to maka aionificant atridaa In 
maatino tha intant and purpoaa of Chaptar l: to halp aduoationalty 
dlaadvantagad chlldran auooaad In tha ragular program, attain grada-laval 
proflclancy, and Improva achlavamant In basic and mora advanoad skills. 



Changaa raqulrad by what wa call tha thinking curriculum' Imply 
Important ohangas in how wa taaoh. Wa applaud tha raoognltlon of tha 
Importanoa of staff davalopmant In tha Chaptar 1 ravlalona. Staff 
davalopmant la an absoluta raquiramant to aqulp classroom taaoharr with 
naw skills to appropriataly sarva aducatlonally disadvantagad studants. 
Moraovar. wa baliava that tha natura of staff davatepmant muat ba tong- 
tarm and ongoing. Short-tarm. ona*shot workuhops will not aqulp 
taaehara with tha naoassary skills naadad to provMa Chaptar 1 studants 
with a rich oora program. 



In Catlfomla. a corps bf toaohars with strong skills and a wMa ranga of 
Instructional atrataglaa naadad for tha daitvary of a challanging 
curriculum for dlaadvantagad studanta la baing craatad through our stata- 
fundad profaaalonal davalopmant systam. Subjact Mattar Projaots. such 
as tha Caltfbmla Math Projact, tha California Writing Projact and tha 
Cailfemla Utaratura ^rojaet, provlda ataff davaiepntant to taaehara 
throughout tha stata. Thaaa projacta ara organizad raglonally. Taaohara 
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■ptttd four to tlx wMkc in an inttntlvt lumnwr Inttttut* and maat 
ptrlodioally durine tha achooi yaar for aupport and follow-up worfcafiopa. 
Evary Cailfbrnla Chaptar 1 Program Imprevamant Khool with t Chaptar 1 
program ia guarantaad tpaca for at iaait ttiraa nachars in aach ataff 
davalopmant inatltuta offarad by tha Subjaot Mattar Projaott. 

Tha atandard for ntaaiuring Program improvamant ia an Indax baaad on 
atatawlda maaaurat avallabia from tha California Aataaamant Program 
(CAP) and from norm-rafarancad tatti. Tha advantaga of Including tha 
CAP Information at a maatura in tha Idantlfication of Chaptar 1 tohooit in 
naad of improvamant it ita aiignmant with tha itata curriculum and iti 
attaaamant of advanoad tkilla. CAP tcorat in an curriculum araat 
aatataad art uaad at maaturat of how Chaptar 1 studanti ara tuocaading 
In tha raguiar program. 

In our afforti to fully and affactlvaly Impiamant tha provisicni of tha 
Hawklna-Stafford Act. California hat davalopad a multl*prongad taohnioal 
attittanea prooatt. Quidaiinat for action plant for tohooit idantlfiad in 
naad of Program Improvamant, aehoolwlda projactt. and innovation 
projaota hava baan davalopad and mada avallabia to tha riald through 
ragional inaarvica opportunltlat and mailinga. Each plan Includat a 
minimum of tha following oomponantt: a laadarthip taam for organixing, 
managing, and avaluating ohangat daaenbad in tha plan; aaaattmanta of 
local aohool-laval data to datarmina araat in naad of improvamant: typat 
of naadad ataff davalopmant; and a ayttam for avaiuatirg tha acadamic 
prograaa of Chaptar 1 ttudantt. 
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Th« CalWomlt D«p«rtm«nt of Mucttton rtoognizM th« cruoW n«td for 
•upport of tfto offort* of low-ptrformlno •ehodt during thoir tttrtt-yMr 
rtttrueturino offorti. A kty to tfftcttvo uiitttnoo I* tht utt of a 
roglonal ttructuro for providing AMittanof to all schools. Contultanta 
from tho Dopartmont work «ith schools dirtctly, faeilltatt raglonal 
mottings, brokor torvicos to schools, and solldt tho cooitflratton and 
aoaistanoo of regional curriculum staff, oounty and district oonsolktatad 
program diractora, Chspttr 1 Taohnioal Asslstanca Cantors (ragular and 
rural), and Subjact Mattar Projact Diractors. 

Anothar kay to tha aucoass of our asslstanca afforts to schools Is tha usa 
of Raglonal Staanng Committaas. This yaar a atatawida mooting was 
oorrvanad to launch a raglonal laadarship stmctura for program 
Improvamant. Each raglon in California salacts a oommittaa which 
indudaa principals. taachar*loadars and paranta of laadarship taams from 
tha schools idantlfiad In naad of program Improvamant. Togathar with 
raglonal curriculum iaadors and Subjact Mattar Projact staff, staff 
davalopmant is not only Implamantad for taachara of aducationally 
dtaadvantagad studants but dasignad by taaehars for taaohars. 

In erdar to atrangthan tha bridga batwaan homa and school, tha 
Dapartmant oontlnuaa to amphasiza parantai Involvamant. Parant 
Inatitutaa ara praaantad for staff and paranta In aach raglon. Lasaon plans 
and matariala for paranta and taaehars ara provMad through a sartas of 
aight woricahopa. Through tha inatitutaa. aach district will davaiop a 
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Htmimr ID, IMO 

tnim of traln«ri* otirrloulum tor staff dtv»lopm»nt In its schools. In 
•ddltion. th« Califomla Dopartmont of Education has dovalopod a numbar 
of handbooks tor parants which dascrlba aotlvitias to ba usad in apacltic 
ar*'is of tha curriculum. Thaaa handbooks will ba uaad in tha Instltutaa 
and futura trainings. 

Stata oparating funds arc targatad to support tha aftorts of low* 
partonning schools to change. Each school with a Program improvamant 
Action Plan will rtcaiva funds to implamant Its plan. To ansura that avan 
tha smallaat school will racaiva adaquata funding, a par-pupli .tormuta 
wMI ba usad to distribute monias. This approach has *ha concurrancj of 
tha Commlttaa of Practltlonart. 

As changa occurs in tha schools k intiflad in naad of Improvamant , wa ara 
continuing to axplora naw and naadsd diraetlons tor changa that will 
imprava inatruotlon for Chaptar 1 atudants. Ona araa of changa that has 
spaoial Importanca tor Chaptar 1 is tha raatrueturing of tha Sub)aol 
Mattar Projacts that ara conearnad with raading, writing and iltaratura. 
Through a collaboration batwaan two projacts tha Calitornia Writing 
Projact and tha Calitornia Litaratura Projact staff davatopmant will 
targat thraa lavals of (Mhooling: alamantary, middia and high school 
curriculum and instruction. Olftoring amphasas damandad by differing 
naads of students at each school level wHi be targeted. We expect that 
major benefits will be timely intervention and prevention of school 
ft.2iure by Increasing the ability of teaehera to provide the most effective 
inatruetion and curriculum at the earliest point possible. 
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Tht Callfernia Otpftrtrntnt of Eduottion !• •xwninlng ttw arM* of 
MMMrrwnt and aooeuntibitity for naodad ohanoa. Raaaareh haa 
rtpaatfdiy found that nonn>raftr«nead ttota whieh uaa a muWpia-ohoic* 
format tand to hava nagatlva oonaaquancaa. Norm-rafarancad taatt of thia 
typa land to narrow inatruetion and to fooua on low-lavat baaic aWlla. in 
turn, taaohara taaoh to ttM typaa of Information raquirad by thtaa taatt. 
Thia Impliaa that Chaptar i atudantt may not rocalva tha quality 
inatruotlon raquirad for advanoad akitl davalopmant. 

Wa would Ilka to augfiaat tha naad for diacuaaion on davoting fadaral 
raaouroaa to atatas tn two araaa: aaaaaamant and ataff davalopmant. In 
tha firat araa, naw, authantio forma of aaaaaamant that aupport tha kind 
of taaching and atudant laanning that wa daaira ara baing davalopad in 
California. Tha California Aaaaaamant Program it a raoognlzad national 
laadar in tha davalopmant of naw formt of aaaattmant that raflaet not 
only how much atudania hava laarnad. but how atudanta laam and what 
kind of Inatruetion la naadad to halp atudanta laam battar. In tha aacond 
araa, currant ragulaNona oonoaming uaaa of Chaptar 1 funda tand to 
targat aohooi*laval or oiaaaroom taval aothrltiaa and matarlala. Wa 
baliava that aupport for a atatawida eomprahanaiva profattional 
davalopmant ayatam ia an affaethra uaa of fadaral funda. By making 
avaitabia fadaral monlaa to aupport auoh a ayatam, tha opportunitiaa of 
atataa to inoraaaa taaehar akilla aa wall aa to Impact tha aehoel caraarc 
of aduoationaily dlaadvantagad atudanta ara dramattoalty multlpllad. 
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CaMbmlt Dt^aniwni of EdUMOen pi^ I 

Otvtioping innovittva tpproaohM to MMMm«nt and staff d«v«lopm«nt 
•rt n«o«iMry if w« art to fulfill tfta Inttnt of tha Chaptar 1 law. 

Thank you for thia opportunity to thara what hat baan dona In Cailfernia 
and what wa plan to do to maat tha intant of tha Hawkint-Stafford Aet of 

leaa. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Ms. Walker. 

Since the problem of timing has been raised, Dr. MacDonald, I 
note in your statement on Page 2 that you indicated the depart* 
ment again planning for implementation prior to enactment. 

Then you say we have published on a timely basis all final regu- 
lations required under the bill for currently operating programs. 

My underatanding is the regulation oontainingChapter 1 was 
adopted or published on May 19Ui. Now, that is more iOuai a year 
beyond the date of enactment. Would you call that a timely basis 
for adoption? 

Dr. MacDonau). Yes, sir, in terms of the process that was in 
place. 

At the time the regulations were being drafted, I was on the re- 
ceiving end of the new legislation. There was a great deal of con- 
cern at the state level in terms of how ttie regulations were going 
to be drafted and ultimately how die policy manual for interpret- 
ing those regulations was going to be developed. 

It was with a great deal of relief, from a state vantage point in 
terms of our ability to operate Chapter 1 programs, to be able to 
hear from the department that we would be actively engaged in 
terms of what we saw was needed in the regulations, as well as the 
kinds of interpretations that were required in a policy manual if 
we were going to be able to administer it. That is why we feel it 
was timely. 

As a state commissioner, I was able to interface with our Chap- 
ter 1 director, in terms of what areas do we want to comment on, 
what areas do we feel are needed, and to make sure that the De- 
partment of Elducation had that input. 

That was the first time it happened. Had the department simply 
not listened to the field and simply promulgated the regulations, 
we would have had more difficulty in being ^le to handle the ini- 
tial implementation of Hawkina^tafford. 

I think that reticence on our part in terms of being able to one, 
participate, and two, have a period of time where we could look at 
things in terms of where we were resulted in only 34 of 46 states 
sasring they were going to implement the minimum standard and 
to use that as their position until such time as we had greater clar- 
ification. 

I have heard nothing but good things in terms of the process of 
involving the field not only in the regulations development but 
definitely in terms of the policy manual. 

Chairman Hawkins. We hear the complaint that the regulations 
were late and consequently we have not had enough time to study 
them and to implement them. 

The statutory time limit is 240 days. This is obviously much later 
than the 240 days. 

I would say that there may be some rationale for the delay, but 
certainly, I don't think we could call it timely in the issuance of 
the regulations, at least give some excuse for the failure to, let's 
s^, have the plans in operation and the judgment already made on 
whether or not after the one year having elapsed that we still have 
additional time. 
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So it throws us off on judging whether or not the progreas has 
really be made in the first year of opwati<m» because it is very dif- 
ficult to determine the first vear of operation. 

As to the minimum standards now, we have had some ezplana* 
tion as to the fact of the newness d the program requiring perhaps 
<nily minimum standards to begin with. As to the setting of the 
standards, however, it is my understanding that the states may set 
the standards in amjunction with practitiMiers, but that the stand- 
ards must be somehow related to national standards, which as- 
sumes that the Secretary will, in effect, set some sort of naticmal 
standard— am I correct, and if that is true, has the Secretary taken 
advantage of that to let us say set standards that may require 
hidier performance than what we have had? 

Dr. MacDonald. Our actions to date have been to encourage dis- 
tricts, and right now we only have 11 states that exceed the Feder- 
al minimum standards out of the 46 that we have reviewed in 
terms of Program Improvement plans. 

Our course of action has not been to establish a set standard, but 
to encourage states to look at the whole issue of increasing their 
standards by saying in effect to set low standards is almost to have 
no standard whatsoever. 

We are asking them to look at where they are relative to Chap- 
ter 1 and the achievement of Chapter 1 students in terms of setting 
a higher standard. 

We have even encouraged this at regional meeting, through 
publications, through numerous meetings that the director and 
myself have attended to urge directors as recently as two weeks 
ago that this should be reviewed. 

It is my position in looking at it from both sides of the coin, from 
a state ana now from a Federal level, that the reason we had as 
manv states as we did set minimum standards was the newness of 
the legislation, and they wanted simply to see what was going to 
come out, what kind of direction they would have, what kind of 
supjport, before thev moved from there. 

Hie comments that we are receiving now from our state direc- 
tors and local district people is that they are looking at standards, 
and Mr. Ambach mentioned that. I think we will see Uiose in- 
crease. 

Our modus so far has been to encourage. 

Chairman Hawuns. Accepting that rationale, don't you think 
that the time has arrived to get those standards up; and for that 
reason, if we are going to have any uniformity across the country, 
to have the issuance oy the Secretary of some tvpe of standards 
that would encourage raising them rather than keeping them at 
the minimum? 

I assume that some states have very high standards. I assume 
others do not. So you have a variety of standards across the coun- 
try, and we are not so sure which states are actually conforming to 
the spirit of the law and which ones aren't It would seem to me 
that to accept the diversity as we do now will simply discourage 
states from increasing their standards because then it would be 
more difficult to be in compliance with the law. Id this way you 
encourage the low standards to continue. 
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We had thia morning a group of businesB people testiiyin^ on 
behalf of education, and I am not trying to relate to their testimo- 
ny in some way to any criticism thie afternoon. But they, along 
with others, keep saying that the schools are turning out individ- 
uals T^ho may know some of the basics; that is, they know how to 
raad^ write and do simple arithmetic. But it's a low grade, and they 
cannot do any critical thinking. Thejr are not comparable to stu* 
dents elsewhere, and they end up in international comparisons at 
the bottom of the tests. 

Now, that patience, I would assume, will be worn out one of 
these days, and others like them with the idea that we are dilly- 
dalljdng around several years after we have passed the law and 
that we are still not requiring the type of standards that are re- 
quired of students elsewhere. 

It would seem to me we cannot continue that, and unless some- 
one at some central place is going to encourage increasing them, 
then the Federal money is going to go out regardless of whether 
they are improving or not. 

And the whole concept of accountability, I think, falls of its own 
weight if it can be avoided simply by setting low standards and say, 
well, our schools are improving. 

I don't know the way out. I am not trying to pin you down to a 
solution, but it seems to me there should be— someone has to take 
the Initiative, it seems to me, to get standards up. Otherwise, we 
are going to be dissatisfied. 

Dr. MacDon^ld. Mr. Chairman, I very much agree with good 
teeth and good legislation. I think this is good legislation, but basi- 
cally we have set ourselves a standard through negotiated rule- 
making that says in effect that better than zero is okay. 

And if we are going to have to move beyond that, I think we are 
going to have to revisit the regulations again in terms of doing 
what you say. I think that's a perfectly reasonable approach. 

I would try to do it again with the same kind ot process as we 
had before, which is the process of negotiation where we consulted 
with the field. 

A concern I have relative to Chapter 1 and the direction Chapter 
1 has taken over the 25 years that I have been involved with it, 
and I am glad to hear Cadifomia bringing this up now, is that we 
have emphasized remediation as opposed to prevention. 

I think back, and I shared this with you at the 25th anniversanr 
of Chanter 1, to when we started with some of our first Chapter 1, 
then Title I programs, those programs were early intervention pro* 
grams. They were pre-school, pre-kindergarten programs ana so 
forth* And I would hope to see in the future, if we are ever going to 
deal with the issues that you are bringing up now in terms of what 
we have seen as far as the percentage of population served decreas- 
inff, is that more of the Chapter 1 monies will be up-fronted. 

In other words, we will oe funding more preHKhool programs, 
more early intervention programs, in a comprehensive way which 
we can do under the flexibility of Chapter 1 more than we have 
done before. 

It ai^palls me, sir, to look at statistics and say that only 8 percent 
of our serving population in Chapter 1 are in pre-kindergarten or 
kindergarten programs. 
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I think we also have an opportunity now with Chapter 1, with 
Even Start, and we are currently working with Head Start to bring 
better program coordination together for children and parents. 

I think it's these kinds of things that in effect will impact on the 
numbers of youngsters being remediated, and ultimately will reach 
the kind of goalmat you would like to see in terms of the peiBOnal 
development of each of our children. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, I quite agree T^ith you and wouldn't 
want to saddle on you the failure of Congress to provide more 
money to do a more effective job. 

Incidentally, how much of the money is being used for kindergar- 
ten and pre^lundergarten? 

Dr. MAcDoNiULD. I don't have the exact numbers, sir, but I could 
estimate it based on the fact that 8 percent of the serving popula- 
tion of approximately five million youngsters is being served in 
pre-echool, which are pre-K and kindergarten programs. 

Seventy'^three percent of the population served are in remedial 
programs, grades one through six, and the balance are in programs 
that are remedial in nature in grades nine through 12. 

Chairman Hawkins. Let me clarify my own thinking in terms of 
the requirement for the submission of a plan by a local educational 
agency. 

My understanding is that at that point when the plan is submit- 
ted that a local educational agency will qualify then to receive the 
Federal money. It must have a plan, that that plan must contain 
certain information concerning the desired results and that the 
plan must be developed at that point, not afterwards, but at that 
point must be developed in conjunction with parents. 

Am I correct? 

Dr. MacDonald. Yes, the role of the parents is advisory to the 
plan developers. 

Chairman Hawkins. So that it would be possible, let us say, for 
someone even in Washington to ascertain the state plan that has 
qualified for the assistance because it's on file in the state office, 
and that at that point, it would indicate the type of information 
that would be helpful as on determining the quality of the plan in 
terms of who was involved in it, what it intends to accomplish, and 
also I would assume would indicate the type of programs that 
would be involved in the improvement of that particular school. 

Now, would it also be required that each student in a school also 
be assessed in terms of that student's needs as well as, let us say, 
the entire school itself? 

Dr. MacDonald. The plan could indicate that, but the data on 
the students would be aggregate data. But if ^ou had a school im- 
provement plan, basically what you would do is build in an assess- 
ment package that would say, in effect, that each youngster will be 
assessed and appropriately placed in a program of instruction suit- 
able to their specific needs. 

But in terms of coUi^ ling data, you would have the data at the 
district level, but you 'ould have aggregate data at the state level. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, let me ask you this: Do you have any 
knowledge of how many schools have not really qualified to the 
extent that they have not submitted a school plan? 
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Dr. MacDonald. Right now we have 53,491 schools that are eligi- 
ble. We have, as Mr. Ambach mentioned, 6,381 that are sites for 
school improvement. That is the most recent data I have. 

Chairman Hawkins. Is there any effort at all being made to 
bring the others into compliance, into speed, up to process? 

Dr. MacDonau). Only through our direct involvement with—not 
only the chief state school officers but the program directors and so 
forth. 

We recently met with the program directors, just two weeks ago 
today in fact. 

Chairman Hawkins. Let me yield to Mr. Gunderson at that 
point. 
Thank you. Doctor. 

Mr. GuNDKBSON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you all 
for your testimony. 

I nave got a bunch of wide-ranging questions, I guess. One of the 
things I was struck by as I listened to all of the focus on state flexi- 
bility in Chapter 1 Program Improvement, the increased assess- 
ment, et cetera, was the fact that unlike invoked where we have 
had an honorable fight at the state level over what state adminis- 
trative expenses percent should be, I have heard nothing on Chap- 
ter h 

Now, we are giving, in essence, more flexibility, more authority; 
we are giving more responsibility in accounting, and the 5 percent 
state administrative expense in Chapter 1 seems to be fine. Is that 
an accurate conclusion, or have I reculy missed the boat? 

Mr, Ambach. You have missed it by 4 percentage points, sir. The 
state administration for Chapter 1 is 1 percent, 

Mr. GuNDRRSON. I thought the state was able to take 5 percent. 
Am I totally wrong on that? I have been incorrectly briefed on 
that. 

Mr. Ambach. No. sir, but we would be pleased to ^^ ^ipport your 
amendment. It's an extremely important point, O igressman, 
that — in this overall program the administration funding has been 
at 1 percent. 

Now, that was supplemented, you see, by the Program Improve- 
ment money which started as a result of the authorizations in 
1988, but in effect, you have in this Federal program the single 
largest elementary and secondary education program and always 
have had o:ily 1 percent money at the state level. 

Incidentally, the report that was done by the Department in Jan- 
uary would indicate that in the entire country at the state level to 
administer this $6*25 billion program there are 600 people, and if 
you match that against what we are talking about today, 6300 
schools which have been identified for program improvement, if 
they did nothing but work on program improvement, each one of 
those persons would have more than ten schools to work with. 

This is a program which has always had a very, very thin base of 
state administrative funding. 

Dr. MacDonald* One of the observations, Mr. Gunderson, that 
was made at the state level that I recall was the fact that with the 
program improvement component, it was going to — because of the 
dirth of support personnel in each of the state agencies— possibly 
cut back on their monitoring activities in terms of local districts. 
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It 18 a problem, and when you look historically at the issue of 
school improvement, when we Bay we have got 6334 schools that 
are eligible, in 1989 we had $5.6 million. 

In fiscal 1990, we have $12.6 million, as Mr. Ambach mentioned. 
However, the Department requegted for fiscal 1991 $24 million, and 
what we have going into this fiscal year is $15.1 million. So it's not 
only the staff resources at the state level in terms of technical as- 
sistance. It's also the dollars that are needed if we are really going 
to make some sense out of the whole issue of school improvement 

Mr. GuNDiBSON. The next question, and the Chairman and Mr. 
Goodling before he left focused a little bit on implementation 
schedules and standards and regulations and all that, when, in 
your opinion, will we be able to judge whether or not through the 
Hawkins-Stafford legislation there has been specific program im* 
provement successes in Chapter 1? 

When in your opinion are we going to be able to say now we 
have enough data and enough time that we can look back and de- 
termine whether it's been successful? 

Mr. Ambach. I think there are probably several points at which 
you could expect to have certain results, and I am going to say sev- 
eral points because I don't think you should be looking at this as if 
there is going to be one point out there in 1993 or 1994 when you 
can get a completely cumulative judgement as to its impact. 

And I think that one thing that was started in the January 1990 
study was to lay down some interesting basic information, and I 
would urge that there would be continuing studies done with re- 
spect to the administrative side. 

But what's more important is to lay down a base of information 
in terms of whether or not student performance in the schools 
which are receiving program improvement assistance improves. 
That's the key. 

Now, I would judge that not until after three years of program- 
ming could you begin to reasonably expect to see some kind of indi- 
cator there that would take us out into 1993, and I think that's a 
fair way to examine the real result that we want; namely, does stu- 
dent performance improve? 

There are other indicators that I would look to, had the concept 
of program improvement in Chapter 1 had an impact in the way 
that a state, such as Wisconsin, might deal with a concept of pro- 
gram improvement in other areas, and does that make a difference 
by way of student performance related to those other areas? 

I think we can accurately characterize some of those efforts* and 
over the course of approximately two years from now» and then 
again perhaps three years, get a pretty good accounting along those 
lines. 

There might be other ways to get some instrumental variables 
and make a determination on progress, but I repeat, the key will 
be to make a determination as to whether the performance of the 
students in the schools identified for program improvement is, in 
fact, improving. 

This, Congressman, takes us back to the question that the Chair- 
man was asking before about overall standards of performance, 
and then is a sub question of standards of performance in schools 
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having Chapter 1 children related to the Program Improvement 
asMCt of it? 

What is an underlying concept in program improvement is that 
we are measuring the performance of students not just in the 
project or in the particular program in which they are participate 
mg in anv one year, a third grader^ for example, in a math project 
or a third grader in an &iglish proiect. 

We have been measuring thoee things for 25 years. What has not 
been measured is the cumulative effect of those particular projects, 
in trying to make a determination as to whether there is a genuine 
carry through of the specific work funded under Qiapter 1, the rest 
of the work that the youn^ter has in school program and whether 
that has an accumulative unpact from one year to the next by way 
of progress. 

The program improvement concept will help tremendously to be 
able to get a handle on that, so it will both provide an instrumen- 
tal means to measure and then the question will be whether we 
successfully had some strengthening performance. 

I hope that is responsive to your question. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. I have got a foUow-up, but go ahead. 

Dr. MacDonald. Mr. Gunderson, there are other indicators, too, 
for quality assurance other than longitudinal statistical data on 
youngsters, and that stems from the kind of things that you ob- 
serve going on in the field. 

For example, in our eight regional meetings that we have con- 
ducted between January and March throughout the Nation that I 
referenced in my statement, I was very much concerned as a prac- 
titioner that I was going to hear only derivations on the same old 
thing in tenrj of Chapter 1 practices and instructional practices 
with kids, but we didn't. 

What we heard were reports from directors, reports from princi- 
pals and teachers and parents that instructional practices were 
changing, that ;ve were seeing a decline in the number of pull-out 
programs which, in my opinion, do not necessarily work to the ad- 
vantage of children unless the pullout is done before or after 
schooL 

But we saw other kinds of programs coming in, teaming pro- 
grams, school-based management Kinds of programs in terms of 
school^wide projects^ implementation of elective schools programs, 
along with agam revised practices in Chapter 1 that would also in- 
clude mainstreaming activities and so fortn. 

When you b^n to see some of these kinds of things happening, 
when you hear school teachers, school administrators. Chapter 1 di- 
rectors saying how can I start to put my resources together in 
better ways to serve kids, then you know things are going to im- 
prove* 

And we saw a lot of that across this Nation, particularly in those 
districts where they are beginning to say, hey, I can use my Chap- 
ter 2 monies along with my Chapter 1 monies in terms oi, again, 
efforts at school-based management, efforts at engaging parents, ef- 
forts at mainstreaming Chapter 1 youngsters ratner than isolating 
them and so forth. 

We saw a lot of that* We are hearing a lot about that. We are 
also putting out publications from the department, bringing these 
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issues up. We are show-casinc these things at meetings throughout 
the country that we are holding now and will continue to hold to 
say that these are the kinds of practices that really pay off for our 
kids. 

In the meantime, I agree with my colleague, Mr. Ambach, that 
all the stories are not in. But the sig^'' out there in terms of what 
is happening because of the flexibU^V of Hawkins-Stafford are ex- 
tremely encouraging. 

Mr. GuNDKRSON* My follow-up question is, do you both believe 
that Program Improvement and student performance are relatively 
the same? 

Dr. MacDonald. Absolutely. I mean, if you're going to enhance 
educational opportunities for children, you are going to enhance 
achievement with youngsters. 

Mr. Ambach. No. 

Mr. GuNDKRaoN. You don't? 

Mr* Ambach. Well, no. They have an overlap, but they are really 
a couple of difl rent concepts. The concept of program improve- 
ment carries with it an expectation that there will be student per- 
formance increases, but it is different by definition* It's a different 
concept than just to talk about student performance as such. 

I mean, we can and we should be talking about standards of stu- 
dent performance, as the Chairman was asking about a bit later, 
where are the levels of expectation, what do we expect as standards 
for student performance? 

We can be talking about that without talking about program im* 
provement, but if we talk about program improvement, we are 
talking about a particular attempt to try to increase student per- 
formance. 

Mr* GuKDEBSON. The reason I bring this up is this morning we 
had four business executives ait in here, and if there was one call 
they seem to give us it's that we have to improve our educational 
assessment* 

I think there was some bipartisan caution as to how far we 
would go using assessment alone as the determination of what is or 
is not a successful school or a school program because of the diver- 
sity of the constituency, very frankly. 

I guess as I listen to this focus on pro-am improvement in im- 
plementing Hawkins-Stafford, which I thmk is obviously a focus of 
what the rewrite \ ^s all about, it just tells me that even more so if 
we are going to judge this kind of program improvement as to its 
merits or failure, we have got to do a heck of a lot better job in 
determining what are the standards and methods of assessment 
than anybody has been able to develop thus far. 

Dr. MacDonald. And there are some problems there. 

Mr. Ambach. I a^ree with you, Congressman* That is why I was 
trying to make a distinction of talking about a concept of program 
improvement as it got built into this l^^lation as against an ex- 
pectation of what happens with student performance levels. 

You speak about assessment. There is an old saying you cannot 
test quality into a product. I repeat, you cannot test quality into a 
product. You can only test whether the quality is in the product* 

The establishment of assessment systems as such does not neces- 
sarily change the quality of what happens. You have to do other 
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things in order to assure that the quality of the performance 
changes. The assessment really tells you, merely tells you whether 
there is a net change. 

Dr. MacDonald. With that, again, I don't agree with my col- 
league for the simple reason that what triggers Program Improve- 
ment in a school primarily is based on student performance. 

A Program Improvement plan then is put into place to again 
augment or improve whatever needs to be improved, and how do 
we determine whether or not that Program Improvement has 
worked with the youngsters that are involved. 

And that is either performance based assessment, or a norm ref- 
erenced assessment, which, by the way, is one area that we are 
going to have to take a very, very hard look at. 

I think we are seeing this Nation move away from norm refer- 
ence testing to performance testing, and I think one of the issue« 
we are going to have with the regulations in the near future is to 
question the permissiveness of modifications in assessment prac- 
tices in local school districts and states. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Let me quickly ask a question that Mr. Good- 
Img asked me to ask Ms. Walker, and that was a reflection on one 
of our testimony this morning, Sol Hurwitz, Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development. 

He referred to the integration and coordination and overduplica- 
tion of programs, and he said in California alone, there are 160 pro- 
grams serving children and youth that are overseen by 37 separate 
agencies in seven different departments. 

I guess what he wanted you to do was comment, to verify, deny 
rLSI • J wanted to do with that statement, but Mr. 

uoodling asked me to give you a chance to respond or reflec* upon 
this morning's testimony. 

Ms. Wauckr. Thank you, Mr. Gunderson. 

I don't know where to begin. I can only speak from the stand- 
point c. vhe department. I can only speak to education, and what 
we have done m education just for that same reason, we have, 
starting back, say, at the beginning of application process, we have 
a consolidated application which combines seven programs and 
each district has to apply once for seven different programs. So 
that IS a way of bringing that together. 

That includes Chapter 1, Chapter 2, and the other five state pro- 
grams. At the school site level, we have schools— schools have the 
opportunity to organize a school-based management kind of pro- 
gram called school-based coordinator, which is like Chapter 1 
school-wide projects where you pool your resources and you provide 
■eryicfif to all of the students based on their needs. 

We have one compliance system in the State of California which 
combmes every program in the department that is administered 
under one umbrella of a coordinated compliance review, so if you 
are being reviewed in a district for anything that comes out of the 
department, It s this one process, this one team, this one document. 

Oiu- oomplamt procedures are pretty much the same way, so like 
I said, I can only speak to education. With the new Perkins legisla- 
tion for vocational education, there is the integration idea, so that 
18 going to bring— while vocational education is already in, coordi- 
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nated compliance review* iVs not part of the consolidBtdd programs 
proceea. 

And I don't know if it will, but there is definitely going to be 
more integration on the part of the regular quote education. And 
vocational education and special education is coming along with 
that» too, so I donH know if that answers his question, but to speak 
to all those oversight agencies* I don't even know how to approach 
that. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Thank you all. 

Chairman Hawkins. I think he wants to know how many dis- 
tricts are in compliance and how many aren't. 
Ms. WiiLKER. Well, I wouldn't want to 

Chairman Hawkins. Is it true that some districts are not in com^ 
pliance? 

Ms. Walker. I r a sure there are some* With the size of the 
state, I am sure there are some districts, but we do have a very 
tight compliance process ell the way down to, if necessary, with- 
holding funds. 

So I am sure — and I believe it's been in operation now since this 
superintendent has been in ofHce, so I thinlc people really take it 
seriously now and thev do move to get those items taken care of so 
that their funding wHl not be held up. 

Chairman Hawkins. You could have told Mr. Gunderson that in 
California the districts that are not complying are better than the 
districts in Wisconsin that are compljdng. 

Mr. Gunderson. She's too nice. 

Chairman Hawkins. I have to stand up for the state. 

There are other questions. However, it's not our intent to keep 
vou long. I know that this is a continuing communication that we 
nave with you. 

Mr. Gunderson did ask one question that I think should be given 
a great deal of thought, Dr. MacDoneM, and that is with respect to 
the future, I am quite sure that the next session of Congress will 
want to know just now well is Chapter 1 doing. 

And I think that by that time, we should have a more specific 
answer, and I can certainly see the explanation wh^ we don't al- 
readv have all of the answer to that* But I would thuk that given 
another six or ei^ht months in the middle of the next session that 
this committee will be looking at possible changes. 

I don't think we have given the final answer* I know when we 
diffcuss the proposal that ended up being the School Improvement 
Act, very little thought was given to assessment, for example. 

I thought we already had all of the tools needed^ and I found out 
that we don't. So we are learning as we go along, but we cannot 
continue to do this, unfortunately. 

I think the President and the governors have issued the National 
goals. If we everv expect to achieve them, we are going to have to 
begin real soon heaoing in that direction* We cannot wait for the 
year 2000* 

So I would certainly suggest rather stronglv that we try to ^t a 
real evaluation as soon as possible and provide it to the committee 
so that it will help them m the next session and perhaps lead to 
some modifications or some changes in the law itself. 
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I think that is one thing the department could do that would be 
extremely helpful. 

Gordon, we call on you so often, I am sure we will give you some 
assignments also. 

We are pleased to have had the witnesses. If there are not fur- 
ther questions, may I again express the appreciation of the subcom- 
mittee for your attendance* 

Mr. MacDonald. Our appreciation, Mr. Chairman, and thank 
you for everything. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 

May I indicate, without objection, that a statement by Miss Le- 
Tendre, Mary Jean LeTendre, I see she is seated in the audience, 
remarks prepared for deliver^' at the 1990 Chapter 1 regional meet- 
ings on Program Improvement be included in tJie record. 

I read it last night. I want to commend you on a very excellent 
statemant. For once you and I said exactly the same thing. 

Without obj'HTtion, then, the statement will be printed in the 
record, and the meeting is a4joumed. 

[Whereupon, at 3:30 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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